
it workers’ protest 


' By AARON SITTNER 
• Jerusalem Post Reporter 
~. s Work at government offices was 
erupted yesterday as employees 
- Toscd the first of two days of 
ctions to protest against govern- 
nt orders to limit certain wage 
.v refits. 

'•ersons visiting the offices were 
: ,.I — either in person or by hand- 
,‘tien notices — “No Reception of 
Public Today!" 

■ 'he workers have been angered 
a Treasupr directive reducing 
-'.:e participation in workers’ 
;.' omobile maintenance and a cut 
. allowable overtime. - 

;\euven Ben-Ami, secretary of 
Civil Servants Union, warned 
night: “If the sanctions today 
tomorrow do not help, we can 
' : a total strike. But in view of the 
’lense power our union wields, 
-■ feel we should think long and 
: vJ before declaring a general 
ik stoppage.” 

.t National Insurance head- 
•■rters, a woman applying for a 
-ily allowance was told to write 


out her request and place it in a box 
on the information desk. 

At the Ministry of Trade and In¬ 
dustry, applicants for import 
licences, and other documents were 
advised to “go home and return on 
Tuesday.” A team of worksi com¬ 
mittee leaders stood at the door, 
and refused to allow anyone but 
ministry employees to enter the 
building. 

For its part, the Civil Service 
Commission has threatened to dock 
the workers' pay. for the two days of 
sanctions. But 1 the Treasury’s 
spokeswoman told The Jerusalem 
Post last night: “At this'time we 
have no comment on the workers* 
action.” She said that the worst dis¬ 
ruptions in Treasury offices yester¬ 
day occured in customs duty Na¬ 
tions. where clerks refused to 
process forms. . 

Meanwhile, the Social Service 
Workers Union has. warned the 
Labour and Social Affairs Ministry 
that most state social welfare offices 
have used up this year’s budget al¬ 
locations and are in danger of 
closure. 





Jmergency regulations 
or ports authorized 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
'he cabinet yesterday em- 
"vered Transport Minister Haim 
fu, at his- request, to gazette 
-:rgency regulations ordering the 
kers at Ashdod and Haifa to 
ime normal work “should the 
d arise.” 

he dockers' go-slow strike has 
cted agricultural exports and 
cost the country’s farmers 
:ral million dollars. 

.‘orfu explained that despite the 
irt order to the dockers to halt 
ir slowdown they had.only in- 
ued their, tempo .partially fcrut_. 
e not yet moving cargoes as fast 
Mfore the dispute. He said the 


dockers would hopefully get back to 
their usual pace once they knew 
they could incur back-to-work 
orders, whose violation would bring 
penalties. 

Earlier the Histadrut central 
committee yesterday decided to set 
up a team composed of represen¬ 
tatives of the Histadrut, die Haifa 
and Ashdod labour councils, and 
the port workers labour committees 
which would meet continuously to 
settle the dispute with the port 
authorities. 

“During these negotiations, the 
ports -would operate as normal and 
alTTvorken would odhtmtie to load 
(Ctfnffrmrd on Pige 2, Col. 2) . 


Former prime minister Menacbem Begin leaves the official prime 
minister’s residence in Jerusalem on Saturday night, bound for his new 
borne in Jerusalem’s Yafeh Nof neighbourhood. His daughter Hassia 
has her back to the camera. (See story Fage 2.) (Zoom-77 team) 


Body of missing Haifa boy 
discovered in Galilee forest 


'eachers cancel 2-hour strike 
fter Shmueli offers new plan 


By LEA LEVAVI 
and SUSAN BELLOS 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 
L AVIV. — The two-hour school 
ke that the Histadrut Teachers 
on had planned for today was 
—-celled yesterday following the 
SSbuncement of a plan by Educa- 
t Ministry Director-General 
k «er Shmueli to use teachers col- 
i students, women soldiers and 
er personnel as substitutes dur- 
leacher absences. 

Tie plan to strike resulted from a 
fision by the ministry not to 
ploy substitute teachers for the 
n three days of the regular 
cher's absence as part of its . 
Bget-cutting effort, 
fhe ministry seems to be sticking 
.. -h its plan that it says will lead 
. a saving of IS260 million a year, 
e ministry wants existing staff in 
tools to assume the- extra 
rkload. This proposal elicited 


some vigorous protests from the un¬ 
ion as well as the Secondary School 
Teachers Association especially 
after Shmueli suggested last week- 
that classes without their regular 
teachers might be supervised by 
.“senior pupils, parents who may 
care lb volunteer.” He also sug¬ 
gested that pupils study in the 
library or play bail in the yard” dur¬ 
ing teacher fences. 

Yesterday, however. Shmueli of¬ 
fered some more concrete help.. He 
told The Jerusalem Post that he was- 
instructing the ministry's personnel 
department to call on the services of 
“13,000 students at teacher training 
colleges, 1,000 religious women do¬ 
ing alternative national service 
and 700 women soldiers. All of 
these can serve as substitute. 
teachers,” he said, adding that there 
will be an official in charge in each 
school district who will see to the al- 

(continued qo Page 3, CoL 4) 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 
HAIFA. — The body of 15-year- 
old Danny Katz, missing from his 
home in the Danya neighbourhood 
since last Thursday, was discovered 
yesterday in a pine forest 40 
kilometres away, near Moshav 
Ya’ad in the Segev region of the 
Galilee, police reported. There 
were signs of “brutal violence” on 
the body. 

Police believe Katz was kiHed on 
Thursday in another location and 
his boiiy was taken to the forest and 
dumped. 

- A special squad oF detectives 
from Galilee and Haifa, headed by 
Rav Pakad Dov Ganor has been set 
up to investigate the murder. 

A shepherd boy found the body 
-just after 10 a.m. yesterday. He im¬ 
mediately raised the alarm and a 
large force of police went to the 
scene. 

A pathologist from Tel Aviv ex¬ 
amined the body and the spot where 
it was found. A post mortem was to 
be carried out. . 

Scores of police with tracker dogs 
scoured the area in the search for 
clues, but their efforts were 
hampered by heavy rain. 


The Northern District Police 
Spokesman, Rav Pakad Danny Ruf¬ 
fle r, said the investigation was"being 
given (op priority in view of the im¬ 
portance to public safety. 

“We have gathered the best in¬ 
vestigators who have a great deal of 
experience with such crimes and 
they are doing their utmost to find 
the person or persons responsible. 
We have several lines of inquiry and 
each one is being checked very 
carefully,” he said. 

Police are working on the theory 
that Katz was murdered by 
somebody who gave hin a lift short¬ 
ly after he left his home in Rehov 
Gruenbaum at around 5 p.m. on 
Thursday, but they have not ruled 
out other possibilities, including ter¬ 
rorism. 

Katz, who- has three elder 
brothers and two sisters, had ar¬ 
ranged to take some school books 
to his friend's home 400 metres 
away and then accompany his 
friend to Haifa University's gym¬ 
nasium for a tennis match. 

Katz failed to arrive and his 
friend made his own way to the un¬ 
iversity. When he returned he 
telephoned Katz's home only to be 
told that his friend was missing. 


Snowstorms hit Hermpn 
as rain falls in most areas 


niversity heads meet Shamir today 

Jerusalem Post Staff budget cuts demanded by the 

i bew «" T Th 5 "?;! Aviv University Student 

Bran, chairman of the Council . ._., . 

• Higher Education planning and Avocation s«d m a aatement that 

ants committee, and Finance '< "■'!"* “ £*» 1 

inister Yigal Cohen-Orgad ended university adnamstra on in the 

tone,usively yesterday.J^e uvo 

i rman"aTc?i^ ^ea“X u.e f '* ht » rise in this year's tui- 

mntry's universities. Meanwhile, 780 scientists and 

Last night, university heads met lecturers from all of the country’s 
Bar-lian University to prepare institutions of high learning have 
r today's crucial meeting with signed a letter to the prime minister 
'me Minister Yitzhak Shamir. warning him that research is nearly 

paralyzed, and urging the govem- 


Jerasalera Post Staff 
KIRYAT SHMONA. — Snow¬ 
storms were raging all day yesterday 
on Mount Hermoo, as the lower ski 
slopes where the cable-car is 
situated registered 25 centimetres of 
snow. Sources at the slopes said 
they would open the season when 
the depth of snow passed 60 cm. 

Light snow-falls also occurred on 
the Golan Heights yesterday, as rain 
blanketed most of the GalOee. 


Heavy rain fell in the Galiltee 
yesterday, for the second time in the 
past Tour days. Farmers said the rain 
came a little late, but the danger of 
drought appeared to be reduced. 
The farmers stopped irrigating their 
fields. 

In Jerusalem and Tel Aviv rain 
fell most of the morning, but 
cleared up towards evening. Rain 
also fell in the Ashdod area. ■ 
lSee picture, P.2.) 


,ie universities have threatened to paralyzed, and urging the govern- 
pse tomorrow in protest against • ment to act to change the situation. 


Shares rise sharply as investors start to buy 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
Post Finance Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Share pices moved 
up sharply yesterday as no fewer 
than 161 individual securities posted 
gains of 5 per cent or more. There 
were many issues that rose by 10 per 
cent while a handful, or more, 
posted gains of 15 per cent. 

For the first time since October 
the general public appeared to be 
nibbling at shares and making a 


cautious return. 

Yesterday’s move came in the 
aftermath of two weeks of generally 
advancing prices which were 
achieved on low daily turnovers of 
under $2 million in non-banking 
shares. Or the total turnover of 
1S935 million yesterday, the 
equivalent of $2.25 million was 
traded in non-banking shares. Bank 
shares had a bad day, falling by as 
much as 3.9 per cent. 
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Yeshiva students ‘squat’ in Old City 
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By MICHAEL EILAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Guarded by Border Policemen, a 
group of young men from a yeshiva 
associated with Gush Ernunim 
moved into a building in the 
Moslem quarter of Jerusalem’s Old 
City oii Saturday night, according 
to Arab neighbours. 

The students moved into a 
building on Aqbat el-Saraya which 
is under the control of the Justice 
Ministry’s Custodian of Abstentee 
Property. But an official from the 
custodian's office said yesterday 
that the yeshiva, Atarat Cohanim, 
had not received permission to 
move in. ' 

"There are negotiations, but 
nothing -has been completed, 
Yitzhak Tzurieli of the custodian a 
office said yesteraday. But other 
ficials from his department, which 
deals with Fast Jerusalem, knew 
about the move and visited the .site. 


yesterday. These officials, inter¬ 
viewed in another Moslem quarter 
building held by Atarat Cohanim, 
refused to identify themselves. 

The move into the new building 
took place at about 9 p.m. Saturday, 
according to Abdel Nabiusi, a 
metalworker with a shop nearby. 
"There were about 12 yeshiva stu- 
dents guarded by Border 
Policemen. They broke the locks on 
the door and moved in with beds 
and chairs,” he said. 

Yesterday a student from Atarat 
Cohanim was seen placing a mezuza 
on the door of the yeshiva, but he 
refused to answer questions about 
the move, as did Eliav Mordechai, a 
leader of the Atarat Cohanim. 

Aqbat al-Saraya is a small 
winding lane close to the Jewish 
quarter or the Old Gly. Jews have 
so far moved into 15 houses in the 
Moslem quarter, and there are 
plans to move into more buildings. 


The Jerusalem Post learned. 

According to Arab neighbours, 
the building was owned partly by 
Arabs and partly by Jews before the 
War of Independence. Part of the 
building is now derelict. There are, 
however, two tenants still living in 
the building and two Arab-occupied 
shops which face die street. The 
yeshiva now controls ail of the top 
floor and part of the ground floor. 

Tenants in the building recently 
received a letter from Tzurieli of the 
custodian’s office ordering then to 
surrender the keys to the building, 
Tzurieli said in the letter that the 
building is derelict “even 
dangerous,” and the landlord, an 
Arab’who had the lease, has not 
paid his rent. 

■ Atarat Cohanim is a yeshiva 
which specializes in studies con¬ 
cerning the temple, the Temple 
Mount, and the role of the high 
{Costiaued on Page X, CoL !) 


Settler 
arrested in 
West Bank 
killing 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

Ephraim Siegal, a 26-year-old 
resident of the West Bank settle¬ 
ment of Eiton Moreh, was 
remanded in police custody for four 
days by the Nelanya Magistrate's 
Court yesterday in connection with 
last Thursday's fatal shooting of an 
11 -year-old Arab girl in Nablus. 

At an identity parade held yester¬ 
day in Nablus, two local residents and 
a reserve soldier reportedly failed to 
pick out Siegal as tbe gunman. They 
had previously told police they had 
seen the attacker. 

Siegal was born in the U.S. and 
now runs a computer business in the 
settlement. He was detained by 
police on Friday. Police said that he 
and his car — a brown Citroen — i 
were seen in the area near where 
Aisha Adnan el-Bahsh and her 
sister were shot on Thursday. 

The police representative in the 1 
court, Rjv-Pakad (Superinlendant) 
Yehuda Elbaz. told the court that 
Siegal had been seen shooting in the 
air near the scene of the murder, 
but admitted that police had no 
further evidence to link him to the 
fatal shooting. 

Elbaz confirmed that police are 
looking for a blond man in army 
fatigues who was reported to have 
fired into the bakery where the girls 
were wounded and that bullets and 
cartridges recovered by forensic 
specialists are being examined at 
the national police ballistics 
laboratory. 

Siegal. it has been learned, was 
questioned two months ago after 
local residents reported that he had 
fired into the air after being stoned 
as he drove through the town. 

Wrapped in a prayer shawl which 
completely covered his face. Siegal 
said on emerging from the court 
that he opposed the use of violence 
against the Arabs. He said that he 
had been falsely accused since he 
and his car are well-known in 
Nablus. 

The Tehiya Party central commit¬ 
tee yesterday expressed sorrow at 
(he killing of the girl in Nablus and 
condemned those responsible. But 
the committee cautioned against 
passing judgement before people 
are tried and convicted. 


Petrol bombs thrown 
at bus near El-Bira 

Two petrol bombs were thrown at 
u police bus near El-Bira at about 6 
p.m. yesterday on the Jerusalem- 
Ramatlah road. The two bombs ex¬ 
ploded but there were no injuries or 
damage. (Ilim) 


Israel keeping 

Arafat guessing 
on evacuation 


By ASHER WALLFISH 
and Jerusalem Post Staff 
Israel wants to keep Yasser 
Arufal guessing and nervous 
about the possibility that its 
forces might harass the evacua¬ 
tion of the 4,000 PLO members 
from Tripoli in northern 
Lebanon to a refuge in Tunisia. 

The prospect that Israel Navy 
boats might halt the transports 
carrying Arafat's loyalists is less 
than likely but despite that, of¬ 
ficials in Jerusalem repeal that 
Israel will give no guarantees for 
a safe evacuation. 

Cabinet secer clary Dan Mer id or 
would not comment yesterday on 
the question whether Israel might 
take steps to delay the PLO's depar¬ 
ture on Greek boats from Tripoli, or 
to make it impossible lor the ter¬ 
rorists to leave by .sea. 

Meridor made the following 
statement after the weekly cabinet 
session: “The UN which was set up 
to promote peace and protect 
human life has no tight to extend 
aid or protection to terrorists mov¬ 
ing from one base to another. It is 
contrary to the character and the 
function of the UN. Other 
enlightened nations should not help 
the terrorists either, especially alter 
the bus-bomb outrage in 
Jerusalem.” 

One source in Jerusalem said that 
Israel was also protesting against 
the UN's consent to ship the PLO 
men out to Tunis along with their 
weapons and other military stores. 

Observers in Jerusalem said the 
granting of a safe-conduct could be 


turned against Israel in the future 
and used as a precedent. It could 
also tie Israel's hands in future in 
.inti-terrorist operations. 

Officials in Jerusalem say that 
Israel's security situation would 
improve if the 4.000 terrorists are 
out of Lebanon but that need not 
email any word or deed on Israel's 
part to make the exodus easier since 
Ararat's supporters are neutralized 
:u present anyway, in the beseiged 
town. 

One senior source noted that 
Israel could n*n give safety 
guarantees to an organization which 
it hud been fighting for almost two 
decades and which had carried out 
numerous terrorist activities against 
the state and the Jewish people. 
Furthermore it was an organization 
u Inch had declared war on the State 
of Israel 

I he sources said that Israel ac¬ 
tually does not particularly want to 
take action against Arafat and his 
men. nor docs it see how it can take 
action if the terrorists are sailing on 
bouts belonging to nations which 
have diplomatic relations with 
Jerusalem. 

The first part of yesterdays 
cabinet meeting was designated os 
the Ministerial Committee for 
Security Affairs and it heard reports 
from the chief of staff and head of 
military intelligence on security 
matters. 

Lebanese Prime Minister Shafik 
Wazzan held lengthy discussions 
with a group of politicians from 
Tripoli yesterday on security ar¬ 
rangements to. safeguard the 

I Continued on Page 2, CoL 5) 


Lebanese villagers mob IDF patrol 


By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

METULLA. — Israeli security 
forces yesterday arrested a number 
of people Tram the Lebanese village 
of Milke. 10 kilometres souLh-east 
of Sidon, following a riot in which 
IDF soldiers were forced to fire into 
the air to protect themselves. 

The IDF patrol entered Milke to 
conduct searches, and was mobbed 
by dozens of villagers who tried to 
prevent the patrol from proceeding. 
According to military sources, no 
one was hurt by the shooting, but 
the Lebanese radio reported that 
five villagers suffered leg wounds. 

Observers said that the search 


was prompted by light arms fire 
directed yesterday morning at an 
IDF jeep and command car south of 
the Zaharani River. No one was 
hurt in the incident. 

Wide-scale searches continued 
yesterday for the terrorist gang 
which planted the explosive device 
south of Sidon on Saturday night, 
which killed an IDF soldier. (Sec 
page 2.) Dozens of roadblocks were 
set up, hundreds of cars searched 
and many villagers in the region 
questioned. 

According to military sources, 
terrorists in the area are hiding out 
in deserted or partly-built houses 
and in orchards. 
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at major 
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HELSINKI . 1G 5-10 14 Clear 
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Shi’ites vow to boycott 
Lebanon security talks 


JOHANNESBURG 18 61 28 79 clear 

Lisbon —■- 9 48 is sa clear 


LONDON .. 0 32 4 39 Cloudy 

“•ADMIT. I 34 8 48 Clear j 

MONTREAL.. . -8 16 I 34 Cloudy 

New tork -- 5 42 12 54 Ooudy 

OSLO....-13 ID -8 18 Osar 

PARIS-- 1 34 7 45 Chudy 

Mode Janeiro .. zo 68 33 ai odudy 

SAO PAULO. IB 88 28 82 dandy 

Stockholm. 10 14 8 is dear 

Tokyo. _ a « is ei omidy 

TORONTO ___ A 25 I 34 Clear 

VIENNA...._“ -3 27 2 36 dandy 

ZURICH. 3 37 8 43 Ram 


* Far the latest 
weather conditions, 
comnet Swinair. 
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Offices in Israel: 

Tel Aviv, 41 BenYehudaSt.(03) 243350 
Jerusalem. .30 Jaffa St.(021 225233 ' 
Haifa. 2 Sea Road (04)84655 


BEIRUT (AP). — A security com¬ 
mittee charged with stabilizing 
Lebanon's Fragile cease-fire failed 
to convene yesterday after Shi'ites 
vowed to boycott the sessions until. 
Christian militiamen free kidnapped 
Moslems and the government lifts 
press censorship. 

Heavy fighting broke out in 
Beirut's southern suburbs last night, 
ending the two days of relative calm 
in the capital. 

‘ Security sources said the clashes 
lusted five hours, escalating during 
the evening despite a new cease¬ 
fire arranged at 2.30 p.m. A second 
truce, two hours later, appeared to 
hold. 

Right-wing Christian Phalangisi 
radio said fighting began with early 
afternoon sniping in the southern 
suburbs, where the Lebanese Army 
is facing the Shi’ite Amai (Hope) 


militia, and developed into duels 
with heavy weapons. 

Meanwhile yesterday, Lebanese 
Foreign Minister Elie Salem con¬ 
ferred with King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia on efTorts to resume the stal¬ 
led reconciliation talks between 
warring Lebanese factions, officials 
said. 

The reconciliation talks were 
held in Geneva under an agreement 
mediated by Saudi Arabia and were 
suspended to give Lebanese Presi¬ 
dent Amin Jemayel time to hold 
talks with U.S., Saudi and Syrian of¬ 
ficials. 

A visit by Jemayel to Syria was 
called offlast month when president 
Hafez Assad was taken ill. 

Salem came here from Damascus 
after briefing Syrian officials on re¬ 
cent Washington talks between 
President Reagan and Jemayel. 


.swissair 


U.S. wants Israel to help 
Druse-Jemayel relations 
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Forecast: Moraine local rain, later partly 
cloudy. 
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Hammer will spend 
week recuperating 

TEL AVIV (Itim). — Education and 
Culture Minister Zevulun Hammer, 
who suffered a heart attack two 
weeks ago, was discharged from 
Sheba Hospital at Tel Hashomer 
before noon yesterday. He will 
spend about a week recuperating at 
the Kfar Hamaccabiah sports vil¬ 
lage inRamat Gan. 


Arlosoraff inquiry 
will end hearings 

TEL AVIV (itim). — The commis¬ 
sion of inquiry into the murder of 
Labour leader Haim Arlosoroff half 
a century ago is expected Ib-frnish 
hearing witnesses by the end ofihe 
year., it was learned, yesterday. - .. 

The commission has heard more 
than 40 witnesses in eight public ses¬ 
sions.. Three more public sessions 
are scheduled this month. 


Six bus blast victims 
released from hospital 

Six of the persons wounded in last 
week's terrorist bus bombing in 
Jerusalem were discharged yester¬ 
day from the Shaare Zedek 
Hospital. Twleve more are still 
hospitalized, three of them seriously 
wounded in the intensive care unit. 

In Hadassah Hospital at Ein 
Kererh; there are still eight 
.wounded persons; four of them in 
the intensive care. 

Five persons were killed and over 
40 wounded in the blast. (Itim) 


Falashas to continue 
tearing Hebrew 

The Falashas will'continue learn¬ 
ing Hebrew, Education Ministry i 
Director-General Eiiezer ShmueJi 
pledged yesterday.. Shmueli said 
that everyone entitled to learn at 
Hebrew ulpanim would continue to 
receive lessons and would not be 
deprived of that right by the 
ministry's budget cuts. 


2 boys killed playing 
with shell found in field 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
* Two teenage boys.; were killed on 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The U.S. administration wants 
Israel to act more energetically in 
order to bring about a political ac¬ 
commodation between the Druse in 
Lebanon and the government of 
President Amin Jemayel, an in¬ 
formed source told The Jerusalem 
Po<n last night. 

Administration leaders put this 
request urgently to Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir and Defence 
Minister Moshe Arens in 
Washington 10 days ago and exp¬ 
lained that the administration 
placed top priority on enabling the 
Jemayel regime to establish its 
authority in the Shouf Mountains, 
The Post understood. 

Following the relative thaw-out in 
relations between the Lebanese 


Druse and Israel since the IDF left 
the Shouf, the U.S. administration 
asked Shamir and Arens to “work 
out on the Druse" and get the com¬ 
munity to go half-way to meet 
Jemayel. 

Lebanese Druse personalities 
visiting Israel in the past few days 
have been asked by their Israeli 
hosts what are their minimum de¬ 
mands with regard to additional 
posts in the government and the 
civil service. 

The U.S. administration, for its 
part, said it would continue to urge 
Jemayel to a reform in the power- 
sharing arrangements on which the 
Druse could negotiate. 

Israeli experts hold that Druse 
complaints about Jemayel's 
political inflexibility are well- 
founded. 


Moroccan king Tess strident’ 
over U.S.-Israel relations 


RABAT, Morocco (AP). — U.S. 
Secretary of State George Shultz, 
who met with King Hassan II 
yesterday, apparently encountered 
less resistance to strengthened U.S.- 
Isracii ties than he has from other 
Arab leaders. 

Shultz, who met with the king for 
2Vt hours, declined to answer direct¬ 
ly whether the king had voiced 
criticism of the strengthened U.S.- 
Israeii particularly • thfcfnew 
military, relationship that’ was 


But from my standpoint we had a 
very searching and- satisfactory 
discussion." 

A senior State Department of¬ 
ficial said later there had been 
criticism but that it was “less 
strident" than in Tunisia. U.S.- 
lsraeli military ties, announced after 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s 
visit to Washington two weeks ago, 
have also been criticized by Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and Egypt. - 

The senior official said much of 


denounced;. by; Tunisian - President. the decision ..between..JHassan and 


Habib Bourguiba at a meeting in 
Tunis on Saturday. 

“His majesty is a very 
sophisticated man," Shultz said of 
King Hassan. “1 think I won't speak 
for him. He will speak for himself. 


Shultz focussed on how to resolve 
the Palestinian issue, specifically 
“how the logjam might be blasted 
loose." But he indicated that it was 
"a broad analytical discussion," 
without specific ideas. 


Kollekraps 
terror wave, 

, no progress 
: in probe 

i Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek 
1 lust night condemned the spate of 
' terror incidents in the city over the 
weekend, saying that “terror only 
breeds terror." He decried the fact 
that several Christian institutions 
were among the targets selected by 
an allegedly Jewish terror organiza¬ 
tion. 

"The Christians have been here 
for 2.000 years. living quietly, and 
they have begun to come around to 
understanding our claim to the 
city.” Kollek said. 

The scale of last week's activities 
shows that it is the work of a group 
and not isolated individuals, he said. 

Meanwhile. Jerusalem police are 
convinced that there is a link 
'between the foiled weekend 
grenade attacks in East Jerusalem 
and Mt. Zion and the arson of six 
automobiles owned by Arab resi¬ 
dents of the capital's mixed Jewish- 
Arab neighbourhood of Abu Tor. 

Police yesterday put several 
detectives on the case, but as of last 
night, no arrests had been made nor 
were police able to report any 
progress in identifying the members 
of Terror Against Terror. A 
spokesman for the group had 
claimed credit Friday morning for 
the planting of booby-trapped hand 
grenades. 

A police source told The 
Jerusalem Post yesterday that he is 
"deeply concerned” about the pos¬ 
sibility of IDF-lrained Jewish ter¬ 
rorists operating in Jerusalem. He 
said that the bomb squad, which has 
beep handling about 50 calls a day 
since the bombing of the number 18 
bus .last week, “has enough work 
without having to worry about some 
crazy Jews planting bombs.” 

But he said that he was not op¬ 
timistic about arrests in the near 
future. 

Police sources said last night that 
the only known member of an 
organization called Terror Against 
Terror has been a resident of Ramie 
Prison "since the early seventies." 
He is Yoel Lemer. and he was con¬ 
victed for plotting to blow up the 
Temple Mount. At the time he 
described himself as belonging to 
both the terror group and the 
“Young Hasmoneans." 


Shamir wants 
underground^ 
fighting spirit 



US. Secretary of Energy Donald Hodel (second from right), meets yesterday with Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir and Energy Minister Yitzhak Moda’i (far left). Hodei, here for a two- 
day visit at the invitation of Moda’i, will tour energy facilities in Ashdod and Arad today, before 
returning to the LLS. tomorrow. (Rahamim Israel;) 


Photographers waited GO days for Begin 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Former prime minister 
Menahchem Begin spent the first 
day in his new home in Jerusalem's 
Yefeh Nof neighbourhood yester¬ 
day. His long-awaited move from 
the official prime minister's 
residence on Rehov Smolcnskin 
came after the conclusion of the 
Sabbath. 

The prime minister's residence 
was staked out by professional 
photographers for the past two 
months, ever since the new govern¬ 
ment of premier Yitzhak Shamir 


won its vote of confidence in the 
Knesset. 

Scoop-77 was persuaded by the' 
afternoon paper Yediot Aharonot to 
post a man by the residence 24 a 
hours a day for the first two weeks 
of the Shamir government. This was 
later reduced to a 6 a.m. to U p.m. 
watch. 

Eli Hershkowitz, who eventually 
took the exclusive pictures of 
Begin, first published in 
yesterday's Yediot Aharonot , his 
partner Sasson Hiram and three 
free-lance photogrpapfaeis shared 







Jerusalem rates trebled 


By MICHAEL EILAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Jerusalem City Council last 
night decided to treble municipal 
rates, and other cities are expected 
to follow suit. 

At the same time, road building in 
the capital, including the large pro¬ 
ject to redesign the western 
entrance to Jerusalem, is being 
slowed down because the 
municipality isn't getting enough 
money to pay contractors on time, a 
senior municipal source said last 
night. 

The rate (arnona) was raised by 
an extra 200 per cent because that is 
the city's estimate of inflation from 
January to the end of December 
this year. City officials, in explain¬ 
ing the proposal to council 
members, said they used "low" 
Treasury estimates of an extra 15 
per cent inflation in both November 
and December to reach the figure 
of 200 per cent. 

City officials said last night that 
they expect other towns to also tre¬ 
ble thefr rates. Jerusalem, they ad¬ 
ded, may in fact have a lower raise 
than other cities since by raising its 


Saturday near Jericho while playing taxes ear | y \ t hopes it will benefit 
with an unexploded-sheil they found I from earlier payment, 
in an area used by the army for 1 
• maneuvers, which went off. 

The boys, aged -13 and 14, had 
■ been sent by their father into a field 
to look for a lost sheep. 


Rates for a 100-square metre 
detached house in the most highly 
taxed area will be IS60;Q00 a year. 
The owners of such a home paid 
IS20,000 last year. 

There are numerous rates 
gradings and in a slum area the rates 
on the sa me size apartment could be 
as low as IS6,900 compared to 
IS2.300 this year. 

There are many other reductions, 
depending on the size of the family, 
the length of residence and other 
criteria. 

Meanwhile, a senior City Hall of¬ 
ficial said last night that public road 
building in the capital is already 
feeling the pinch. 

Contractors are deliberately 
slowing down work because' they 
are not getting paid on time by the 
municipality. Cty Hall, for its part, 
can't pay on time because it is not 
getting the money from the govern¬ 
ment, the source said. 

The municipality, the source said, 
recently turned down a request by 
the Contractors Association to al¬ 
low delays in projects in line with 
the delays in payment. In the mean¬ 
time, hardly any men have been 
seen at work during the last two 
weeks on road building projects, 
and the prospects of a change in this 
situation seem grim. 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
. Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The peace which 
Israel has achieved on its southern, 
northern and eastern borders, 
although not yet formal on all these 
borders, will become formal if we 
continue in the spirit of the un¬ 
derground, Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir said at a meeting of IZL 
members at the Mann Auditorium 

The meeting marked 40 years Tempers cooled at Beersheba city hall 

I/I V /iM/alurahAN rtf i-aha firtri I * ^ 
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(Continued from Page One) . 
priest on Yom Kippur. Eliav 
Mordechai, director of the Ataral 
Cohanim College which caters to 
outside students, refused to com¬ 
ment on the move into the new 
building. 

But he stressed that the Atarat 
Cohanim students are in no way like 
their neighbours, Birksl Avraham, 
who have become notorious 
because of brawls with Arabs. 
Atarat Cohanim believe in peaceful 
coexistence, he said. 

Atarat Cohanim run courses and 
seminars, many of them under the 
aegis of the Education Ministry, 
Mordechai said. The purpose of 
these courses is to increase 
awareness of the role of Cohanim 
(priests) and to teach about the tem¬ 
ple. "We want to raise the public’s 
spirituality. If the public wants the 
temple to be it will be." 

Police said last night that as far as 
they knew only one man was.mov¬ 
ing into the building on Aqbat Al- 
Sarav.vand that the move was legal. 


(Continued from Page Ow) 

export produce, including citrus," 
Histadrut Secretary-General 
Yeroham Meshel said, noting that 
the-decision to also load and ship 
citrus had been unanimously 
decided by members of the central 
committee. 

In Haifa port, the congestion got 
worse yesterday although there was 
neither citrus fruit nor any farming 
produce to be loaded. There were 
13 freighters being loaded and dis¬ 
charged ai half the normal speed by 
the stevedores and another nine 
forced to wait their turn in Haifa 
Bay outside the breakwater. 

Meanwhile, the head of the 
Lower Galilee Regional Council, 
Benny Garfinkel. said yesterday 
that the strike in the ports is severe¬ 
ly hurting agriculture in his area and 
in the Jordan Valley. 

Garfinkel said that in the Jordan 
Valley, about 10,000 tons of lemons 
in crates arc being kept in packing 
houses waiting for shipment. He 
said there are about 100,000 crates 
or Jemons in packing houses 
throughout the country wailing for 
export. He said fruit held in such 
conditions for over 10 days is likely 
to spoil. 


Meshel yesterday sharply 
castigated the government for its 
“despicable tactics" in trying to 
drive a wedge between the port 
workers and the farmers. 

Meshel told the His tad rut's 
central committee “both the port 
workers and the farmers” are 
members of the labour federation. 
He charged that the government 
was trying to get both sides to start 
fighting within the ranks of the 
Histadrut in order to destroy its 
power. (See story — page 6) 

Police remove man’s 
body from Wadi Kelt 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Police in the Judean district 
yesterday removed From Wadi Kelt 
the body of a young man who ap¬ 
parently died after a fall while rope 
climbing in the wadi over the 
weekend. 

The man, who was French, about 
2S-yeurs-old and had a red beard, 
had been living in the wadi for some 
two years, according to police. 

His body was discovered over the 
weekend, but police only managed 
to gel it out of the niche in which it 
was caught yesterday afternoon. 


since IZL's declaration of rebellion 
against the British Mandate and the 
end of the Year of Heroism. 

Former prime minister 
Menachem Begin, who was due to 
attend the assembly, did not attend. 
Shamir referred to Begin as the liv¬ 
ing link from the Betar movement, 
through the underground, via years 
,of opposition to head of govern¬ 
ment. 

Shamir said that people must 
revive the values and priorities of 
the fighting underground and 
should devote themselves to the un¬ 
derground’s vision instead of chas¬ 
ing careers and lusting for power. 

Also present were Finance 
Minister Yigal Cohen-Orgad, Com¬ 
munications Minister Mordechai 
' Zipori, Economics Minister 
Ya'acov Meridor, Minister without 
• Portfolio Ariel Sharon and many 
other public figures. 


Hussein needs 
TLO support’ 
for Israel talks 

WASHINGTON (Reuter). — King i 
Hussein of Jordan yesterday said he 
needed support from the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and Arab 
governments before he could 
negotiate with Israel on a Middle 
East settlement. 

Hussein, appearing on an ABC 
television programme, said the 
removal of Yasser Arafat as FLO 
chairman would not help the situa¬ 
tion. 

“I have to have PLO support, 
Arab support." Hussein said, ad¬ 
ding: "I haven't seen any Israeli ac¬ 
tions that would indicate Israel is 
willing to change its policies or ap¬ 
proach." 

He said Jordan “will continue to 
do business with the PLO, which 
represents the Palestinians and their 
hopes and aspirations." 

Asked if he meant Arafat’s sup¬ 
porters or anti-Arafat Forces, Hus¬ 
sein said he would not support a 
PLO subservient to another 
country, an apparent reference to 
Syria. 

AIR CRASH. — Seven people 
were killed yesterday in a military 
helicopter crash near Abunama. 
about 360 kilometres south-east of 
Khartoum, the Sudan news agency 
reported. 


By LfORA MORIEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEERSHEBA. — The first meeting 
of the newly elected 21-member 
municipal council yesterday even¬ 
ing was correct and cordial, in con¬ 
trast to the bitter election contest 
between Mayor Eliahu Navi 
(Independent) and MK Uri Sabag 
(Alignment) in the mayoral runoff 
five weeks ago. 

Three deputy mayors were 
elected: Moshe Silberman, who 
holds the education portfolio in the 
municipality; Ehud Avivi, a nuclear 
scientist who will Lake a leave of 
absence from the Nuclear Research 
Centre as of January 1, and Rafael 
Shitrit, formerly the local head of 
Project Renewal. 


Aviv is to head the newly es¬ 
tablished planning and engineering 
department. Shitrit wifl be in charge 
of social affaire, as well as Project 
Renewal. 

Jacky Azran, Mapam's lone 
representative on the council, 
declared that he is leaving the coali¬ 
tion because,. he said. Navi had 
reneged on verbal promises 
made to Mapam. Azran believed 
that he would be given an 
authoritative position in the 
municipality, but Navi said the-'one- 
man list cannot be given such 
powers. 


e the watch. It was better than guard 
duty in the army. Hiram told The 
‘ Jerusalem Post. "We sat in our car. 

> listened to music and talked to 
a passers-by.” ** 

s Some passers-by made bizarre 
s suggestions on how to entice the 
former premier outside, from false 
fire alarms to smoke-bombs. The 
f photogarphers struck up a good 
f relationship with the policemen and 
i security guards on duty, although 
; some expressed their personal c*pr- 
; nton that the siake-out was “an ex- 
l aggeration." 


! Ehrlich’s widow 
denies Sharon ; 
allegation *' 

The widow of late deputy- 
premier Simha Ehrlich has denied 
that any protocol exists of a meeting 
between Ehrlich and U.S. Ambos- 
sadorSamuel Lewis. This was stated 
by Yediot Aharonot columnist Mira 
Avrech on the late night television 
news Koteret Latla. 

Avrech said she had spoken to 
Ehrlich’s widow who stated she had 
never heard of a request by Lewis to 
oust Arid Sharon from the Defence 
Ministry, as:reported in a Kol 
Yisrael report last week. Sharon has 
demanded a commission of inquiry 
on the report. 

Avrech said that she h3d also 
phoned Ambassador Lewis, who is 
currently in the U.S. and that he 
firmly denied ever having made 
such a suggestion to Ehrlich. 


IDF soldier buried 

REHOVOT (Itim). — Turai Shlomo 
Alfasi, 19, who was killed near 
Sidon on Saturday night in a road¬ 
side explosion, was buried yesterday 
in the local military cemetery. 

Mayor Yehezkel Harmeiich 
delivered the eulogy before 
hundreds of Rehovot citizens. 
Alfasi volunteered for the ^ 
paratroops, where he served for a 
year before his death. He is survived 
by his parents and two sisters. 


U.S., Israel to discuss 
free trade next month ^ 

Post Economic Reporter 
Official negotiations between the £ 
U.S. and Israel on the establishment . J 
of a free trade zone will open . 
“January 17 in Washington, the In¬ 


in the November 8 runoff for . dustry' and Trade Ministry an- 
mayor, Sabag was backed by a nounced yesterday. 


coalition of Likud, local lists and 
others in. a "stop Navi" platform. 


U.S. monument to Righteous Gentiles 


TALLEYVILLE, Delaware (AP).. 
— The efforts of a woman who was 
hidden in a Polish sewer to escape 
the Nazi death camps have resulted 
in what is believed to be the first 
formal monument in the U.S. 
honouring Christians who aided 
Jews during World War II. 

The monument and adjoining 
grove of memorial trees at 'the 
Jewish Community Centre were 
dedicated yesterday, completing a 
project started by Haiina' Wind 
Preston, who died in January. 

As a young woman in Lvov, 
Poland, she was saved from Nazi 
persecution by two Christian sewer 
workers. 


The men; Leopold Socha and 
Stefan Wroblewski, hid several 
hundred Jews in sewers, feeding and 
clothing them and moving them 
around to avoid detection by Nazi 
authorities. 

Among the trees planted in the 
garden are those dedicated to the 
two men. King Christian of Den¬ 
mark, the Danish church and the 
Danish people who saved thousands 
of Jews during the Nazi occupation. 

A tree is also dedicated to Raoul 
Wallenberg, a Swedish diplomat 
who saved several hundred thou¬ 
sand of Jews from Nazi concentra¬ 
tion camps in Hungary by forging 
passports for them. 


ISRAEL-ARAFAT 


(Continued from Page One) base in Tripoli Friday, and the PLO 

evacuation of Arafat and his charged the Israelis were 
loyalists to Tunisia and North blockading Ara/at’s only evacuation 
Yemen. route. Syrian troops or Syrian- 

Wazzan, in his capacity as backed Palestinians control the land 
Interior Minister, agreed to send ' routes out of the city. 

Lebanese security forces to Tripoli, -- - -■ 

80 kilometres north of Beirut, to 0 aaa t j 
serve as. buffer between .Arafat’s JQQCB WC 

loyalists and Syrian-backed rebels f oun( J lacking 1 
as the evacuation gets under way. ° * 

Meanwhile, Greece has A roadblock in Beth 
demanded guarantees from U.S.. on November 30 to cfc 
French. Italian and British troops coming into Jerusalem 
serving in Lebanon's 5,800-man found that about 2,0 
Multi-National Force for the safety lacked necessary work 
of four Greek ships expected to roadblock stopped 295 
evacuate Arafat and his loyalists rying 7,780 workers, 
from .Tripoli, According ! 

Israeli gunboats and helicopter about 12.000 workers-f. 

gunships attacked a coastal PLO ritories work in Jerusal 


2,000 Judea workers 
found lacking permits 

A roadblock in Bethlehem set up 
on November 30 to check workers 
coming into Jerusalem from Judea 
found that about 2,000 of them 
lacked necessaiy work permits. The 
roadblock stopped 295 vehicles car¬ 
rying 7,780 workers. ___ 

According to estimates, 
about 12.000 workers-from the ter¬ 
ritories work in Jerusalem. (Itim) 


The date was set aftef consulta¬ 
tion over the weekend between 
Israeli and American officials. 
Initial discussions will be held 
between Industry and Trade 
Minister Gideon Pali and the U.S. 
presidential representative for 
foreign trade, William Brock. 

Levy to France, / 

will meet Mitterrand 

Deputy Prime Minister David 
Levy, who left yesterday for 
Europe, is scheduled to meet with 
French President Francois Mitter- 
rdnd. Prime Minister Pierre Maurov 
and Paris Mayor. Jacques Chirac.' 

At the airport. Levy said he 
would be discussing France-fsrad 
ties with Mitterrand. Before going 
to France, Levy is to address an in¬ 
ternational Jewish meeting in 
Geneva, dealing with Project 
Renewal, (itim) 

Uzan leaves for Paris ^ 

Minister of Labour and Social Af¬ 
fairs Aharon 'Uzan left for Paris 
yesterday, to meet with groups plan¬ 
ning immigration. 

“I do not want Israel's housing 
problems to discourage potential 
immigrants from coming to live 
here," Uzan said at Ben-Gurion 
Airport just before hb departure. 
(Itim) 


CHINESE. — Jerusalem high & 
school 'pupil. Nimrod Bcmovich. " 
has translated a number oT Chinese 
stpries into Hebrew os part of hb 
matriculation. This, is the first time 
an Israeli pupil has done such a. 
translation in matriculation. . . 
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Viewers pay more 
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Jerusalem Post Staff 

cabinet yesterday grudgingly; 
ed tb : © IS3.775 billion budget 
ihtlsrael Broadcasting Authority 
t|i west of the fiscal year despite 
‘^irlack-by many ministers on- 
rPpcged; imbalanced and anti- . 
jnmeht- attitude of television 
j^afTers.' 


^?thews was-accused <rf “distor- 
and “demoralization.” Justice 
ter;.Mo&he Nissim;said that, 
interviews critical of.'goyexn- 
ptdicy were screened the staf- 
, WWtwke pains to present the 
ipimment point'of view.- 

owners will receive a bill 
^n additional IS580 payment for ■ 
ir-rlidence fee by February, the 
bihet-decided. • 

The 'authority has said it cannot 
ianage with the income from the 

rigina) three-part fee, the last pay- 
ient of which is due tin's month. 
,rr -3i ^advertising on radio is down, and 

f V---- r - 

J 11 Hi.TY>*£xm 


the high rate of inflation has cut the 
. real -value of Treasury aid to the 
authority. ‘ 

it .will be the first time that the TV 
licence has been increased in the 
middle of the year. 

The cabinet previously had ap¬ 
proved the authority's budget for 
only .one month at a time. The latest 
approval extends'through March. 

Various .ministers criticized' 
Hebrcw-language TV. programming 
but praised Arabic-language broad¬ 
casts on Kol Yisrael radio and on 
Israel TV. 

Authority chairman Reuven 
Yaron and Director-General Yosef. 
Lapid agreed with some of the 
criticism, including complaints 
about interview of West Bank per¬ 
sonalities after incidents in the ter¬ 
ritories. But they defended the' 
authority on other counts. 

A proposal was made to establish 
a ministerial committee on a second 
channel, but no concrete steps were 
taken. * • 


_ ^^ " 5 ^ Court acts on 

f 0 ^r>jasketbaJl players’ plea 

P 08 * Spwts Staff under the Law of t 


'tyU Post Sports Staff 

The two basketball players who 
.. v_ ame from the U.S. to play for Mac- 
- Peiah Tikva, saying they were 

.{S’ pnverted Jews and entitled to 
become Israelis under the Law of 
‘ -i ic Return, yesterday obtained an 
.. rder from the Supreme Court 
*■ _ against the Interior Minister, calling 
*n him to show cause why they 
' lould not be registered as Israeli 
.. “ v iiizens entitled to play in the local 
. ."[ basketball league. 

.'"'- Phil (Pessah) Daly and Chris 
.^•Mark) Rankin came to Israel at the 
..V’ beginning of the basketball season. 
*• -Vhe Interior Ministry questioned 
ie validity of their conversions and 
—-fused to register them as Israelis 


under the Law of the Return, A 
month ago, they went to Cyprus, 
where they were married to two 
Jewish women from Israel. 

The ministry still refused to ac¬ 
cept Daly and Rankin, and Maccabi 
Petah Tikva sought a ruling from 
Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir. 

“It’s inconceivable that the State 
of Israel should grant citizenship to 
anybody who wants to play basket¬ 
ball here for a year or two. Israel 
came into existence to absorb 
returning Jews, not rebounds Of 
basketballs,'' Zamir is alleged to 
.have said in refusing to support the 
club's position. Daly and Rankin 
then turned to the Supreme Court. 


denies Aviv murder suspect 
a%ati 0 n remanded for 24 hours 


W¥ soldi 


By M1CHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

■'■EL AVIV. — A 24-year-old man, 
ispected of murdering 82-year-old 
’ar Dzialoshinski in Tel Aviv last 
onth, was remanded in police. 

■ •■jsiody for 24 hours, by the 
: agistrate's court yesterday. 

■ Dzialoshinski was found 
: - ranglcd to death in his Sderot Nor- 
'^tu apartment. His'safe had been 

- npiied. However, police found 

' -5- million- worth of. antique items' . 

id jewelrji.irt 7thp. deceased's isuies J 
»--various banks. •• "* ; 

Suspectmg'Uiat the-deceased'InW « 
rail in stolen property, police held 
- i exhibition of the antiques and 
welry. but no one came forward to 
. .'lentify anything. It is still not 
:• -iown where all these items came 

- pm, but police will eventually 


thousands coming 
rE i>r youth programme 

"EL AVIV (Itim). — Thousands of 
•/;wish youngsters from South 
frica, Australia and South 
' • merica will arrive in Israel soon to 
- ike part in the Jewish Agency’s 
" apuz summer holiday programme. 
= They will spend most of the lime 
n kibbutzim and at seminars. 
• lany will spend a year here. The 
rst group from South Africa ar- 
ved yesterday. 


_.__ ERS. — The Na am at 

... Oman’s organization has awarded 
iodizes for volunteering in the name 
"> ^ the ,ate La b° ur leader Beba 
tjvjr iit- 1 'jelson. The Haifa branch, which 
...rgunizes volunteering activities in 
- •■■‘‘"7 neighbourhoods, won-first 
rize. 


hand them over to Dzialoshinski's 
heirs unless clues as to their source 
are uncovered, police sources said.- 
A police inspector who was in¬ 
vestigating Dzialoshinski's murder 
was arrested recently as he was 
about to board a plane to Europe, 
on suspicion of stealing from die 
deceased's safes. The National 
Police Headquarters is handling the 
probe and the inspector's name is 
banned for publication. 

-The Police told Magistrate*Var- 
dma -SErion yest&dajOfiajk-the 
murder case is complex and dial, 
more suspects'kre tor be arrested: ' 
The police representative showed 
the magistrate classified material to 
support his request! The magistrate- 
said she would decide within 24 
hours whether to extend the re¬ 
mand. 


Arab local councils 
facing 18500m. deficit 

NAZARETH. — The Arab local, 
councils need some IS500 million to 
cover deficits and pay off urgent 
debts to private contractors and 
public institutes, Ahmed Abu 
Utzbe, the chairman of Jatt local 
council, said yesterday. 

Abu Utzbe added that the 46' 
local Arab councils need IS2,OOOm. 
budgets and grants each year to 
function properly, but the govern¬ 
ment allocated only IS380m. for the 
last year. 

Representatives of 3,000 
employees in the Arab local coun¬ 
cils are to meet in Naazareth on 
Thursday to discuss the budget cot- 
back. They complained that the ma¬ 
jority of them don’t receive their 
wages on time. 






‘Mubarak committed to Camp David 9 



The University of Madrid musical group yesterday entertains pupils at 
Tel Aviv’s Gordon school, as part of a Spanish Festival Week 
sponsored by the Spanish Ministry of Transport, Tourism and 
Communications, Iberia and the Hilton Hotels in Israel. 

(Ya'acov Katz I 


Siamese twins die in Afula 

By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem'Post Reporter 

HAIFA. — The Siamese twin girls bom at the Kupat Holim General 
Hospital in Afula last Thursday died on Saturday, despite efforts of doctors 
and stalT to keep them alive, the health fund's spokeswoman reported 
yesterday. 

The condition of the twins, who were in the premature baby intensive care 
unit, had earlier been reported as fair. However, their health deteriorated 
dramatically on Saturday morning. 

- Doctors believe the girls may have died as a result of heart defects, but 
the exact cause will not be known until there is a post mortem. The girls, 
who together weighed 3.8 kilograms at birth, were joined between the lower 
part of the chest and navel. 

They were the first Siamese twins born in Israel in 10 years, although 
there were several other cases before then. All of these died either during or 
shortly after birth. 

Throughout the world there have been only a few cases where Siamese 
twins have undergone separation operations and survived to lead normal 
lives. 


Call for Navon to lead Alignment list 


A new grass-roots movement to 
draft former president Yitzhak 
Navon to lead the Alignment list in 
the next election has been launched 
by veteran kibbutz leader Sa'adia 
Gelb of KTar Blum. 

Gelb has written to members of 
the Labour Party, saying that the 
drafting of Navon is imperative for 
the national welfare in order to save 
the country “from the disasters of 
the Likud-Agudat Yisrael 
government.” 

Gelb wrote that his proposal is 
not intended to cast a slur- on any 
Labour leaders, past or present. He 


suggests that the new movement be 
entirely voluntary and that no 
political rewards be offered to any 
activists. 

Nuvon's consent or active par¬ 
ticipation is not sought. Gelb writes 
that the former president should not 
be asked to participate in any com¬ 
petition for the leadership —■ rather 
that the “will of the movement” be 
imposed on him. 

Copies of the letter were sent to 
Labour Party Chairman Shimon 
Peres, former prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin and party secretary 
■Haim Bar-Lev. 


fd^iuniplaiii of IDF discrimination r 


Special to Tbe Jerusalem Post 
Druse MK Amal Nasser e-Din 
(Likud) met with former army of¬ 
ficers in the Western Galilee town 
of Yirka on Friday night to hear 
complaints 'about what they said 
was discrimination against Druse in 
the Israel Defence Forces. 

• .It was decided that the former of¬ 
ficers will ask Prime Minister' 
Shamir to appoint the Likud MK as 
deputy minister dealing with the 
Druse community. They also 
decided to set up a Druse panel to 
advise the MK on Druse affairs. 


1 The Druse former officers com¬ 
plained specifically about the at- 
titude of the West Bank military 
government and civil administra¬ 
tion. 

AIuf-Mishne Mezayed Abbas 
resigned as Ramallah -military 
governor last month, reportedly due 
to discrimination towards him on 
the part of Tat-Aluf Shlomo Ilya, 
head of the civil Judea and Samaria 
administration, and of Tat-Aluf 
Binyamin Ben-Eliezer, coordinator 
of activities for the administered 
territories. 


Sailing film festival in Israel this week 
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. Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The second inter¬ 
national Festival of Sailing Films is 
being held in Israel this week. 

Screenings began yesterday at the 
Haifa Cinematheque and the Acre 
Auditorium and will continue there 
today. Tomorrow and Wednesday 
films will be shown at the French 
Institute in Tel Aviv and on 
Wednesday at the French Cultural • 
Centre in Beersheba. 
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The festival is organized by the 
French Cultural Centres in Israel, 
the international committee of sail¬ 
ing films of La Rochelle, France, 
and the city of Acre (a twin city of 
La Rochelle). 

To coincide with the screenings, 
the organizers are presenting an ex¬ 
hibition, titled “Sailing In France," 
which will be displayed in Haifa,Tel 
Aviv and Beersheba during the next 
three months. 


TEACHERS 

(Continued from Page One) 
-location of these “substitute 
teachers" for the first three days of 
regular teachers' absence. 

The Histadrut Teachers Union's 
board decided to give the Education 
Ministry until December 20 to work 
out concrete plans for Shmueli’s 
proposal. If the union is not satisfied 
by then, strike action will again be a 
real possibility, the union said. 

The union has instructed teachers 
and principals to continue following 
the directions the union previously 
gave about substitute teachers, until 
the new arrangements are agreed 
upon with the ministry. These direc¬ 
tions call for the hiring of a sub¬ 
stitute teacher for the first day of 
the regular teacher's absence and 
asking the parents to keep the 
children home after that. 

Meanwhile, the Secondary 
School Teachers Association, which 
had not planned to strike today, ex¬ 
pressed dissatisfiaction over state¬ 
ments by ministry officials to the ef¬ 
fect that teachers, who recently 
received salary increases, should 
volunteer to help the economy. 

A spokeswoman for the associa¬ 
tion said the government dragged its 
feet for four years over implementa¬ 
tion of the Elzioni Commission 
recommendations that were the 
basis for teachers' recent salary 
rises. The teachers, she said, should 
not be blamed. 

The ministry’s proposal about us¬ 
ing teachers college students or 
soldiers as substitute teachers was 
not presented lo the association and 
would probably be irrelevant for 
high schools anyway because of the 
higher level required of high school 
teachers.and because high school 
pupils can spend free periods in 
school libraries. 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
SDOM. — President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt bridles at allega¬ 
tions from Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir that Egyptian policies con¬ 
travene Camp David. In a conversa¬ 
tion with two U.S. congressmen, 
Mubarak noted pointedly that 
Shamir himself and Defence 
Minister Moshe Arens had both op¬ 
posed Camp David when the agree¬ 
ment was originally concluded 
between President Anwar Sadut and 
Premier Menachem Begin. 

He himself, Mubarak asserted, 
was firmly committed to Camp 
David und would remain so. 

The Egyptian president’s remarks 
were made to congressmen 
Lawrence Smith (Democrat, South 
Broward, Florida) and Dan 
Glickman (Democrat, Wichita. 
Kansas) ai a 90-minute meeting in 
Cairo on Saturday. Also present was 
the U.S. ambassador to Egypt, 
Nicholas Velioies, 

The two congressmen are in 
Sdom attending the First World 


Assembly of Young Jewish 
Leadership, u three-day retreat for 
150 prominent young Jews from 
Israel and the Diaspora (mainly the 
U.S.). 

Smith told The Jerusalem Post he 
would meet with Shamir tomorrow 
to convey his impressions from 
Cairo. 

Smith said the Egyptian leader 
was plainly still disturbed by the re¬ 
cent U.S.-lsraeli summit talks and 
the improving strategic relationship 
between Washington and 
Jerusalem. Smith said he had sought 
to reassure Mubarak that Egypt's 
concerns were “misconceptions” 
and that nothing in the American- 
Israeli agreements would prejudice 
American relations with Egypt. 

Regarding Egyptian-Israeli rela¬ 
tions, Smith sought to convince 
Mubarak that minor concessions by 
both sides could well give fresh 
impetus to their cold and static 
relationship. Smith said Mubarak 
was plainly troubled by Israel's in¬ 
sistence that resumed negotiations 


with Egypt — for instance on the 
Tabu border dispute must he 
held in Jerusalem. Mubarak seemed 
to indicate that this Israeli demand 
was a major obstacle in the way of a 
resumed dialogue. 

On Lebanon, said Smith. 
Mubarak’s position w.is une¬ 
quivocal: Israel must withdraw. 

The president exchanged views 
with his American visitors as to the 
health of Syria's President Assad. 

Smith told The Post he fell the 
young leadership gathering on the 
shores of the Dead Sea was “as im¬ 
portant" as his meeting with 
Mubarak — in terms of long-term 
Israeli and ^crican-Jewi»h in¬ 
terests. 

Also at the retreat are several 
younger-generation Israeli \1K*, 
members of the L-JA’s “young 
leadership cabinet” in the L .S.. of¬ 
ficials of the WZO, and a number of 
professionals, businessmen and in¬ 
tellectuals — alt in their XK ^nd 40s 
— from Israel und Diaspora com¬ 
munities. 


Retired UJ3. military brass impressed by IDF 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — After visiting Haifa's 
Rambam Hospital yesterday, 13 
retired American military men told 
reporters that they did not know 
why marines wounded in the Beirut 
explosion were flown to Germany 
for treatment. 

They said what they had seen had 
convinced them the hospital was 
capable of dealing with the 
casualties of the blast at the marine 
headquarters in October. 

The American brass, who had 
served in the U.S. Army, Air Force, 
Navy and Marine Corps, were here 
on a week’s visit sponsored by the 
Anti-Defamation League. They 
visited Haifa port, a naval base and 
a military air base. They toured the 
Beka'a Valley in Lebanon and met 
Chief of Staff Rav-Aluf Moshe Levy 


West Bank condemnation 
of bus bomHng praised 

Jerusalem Post Stall 

Cabinet secretary Dan Meridor 
yesterday welcomed the statement 
of six prominent West Bank Arabs, 
including former Ramallah mayor 
Kerim Khallaf, poetess Raymonda 
TawiI and former Jordanian 
defence minister Anwar Nusseiba, 
condemning last week's terrorist 
bus explosion in Jerusalem, in 
which five people were killed. 

Meridor said it was the first time 
that West Bank leaders had 
criticized an action for which the 
PLO took responsibility. The 
cabinet ! secretary expressed the 
cautious hope that this was a 
4urning.-point.-in- -West Bank at¬ 
titudes towards the PLO. He said H 
was a positive result of the Lebanon 
war, in that such a statement would 
have been unthinkable 18 months 


and other senior Israel Defence 
Forces officers. 

Lt. Gen. (ret.) Harry' Kinnard and 
other members of the group rein¬ 
forced U.S. President Ronald 
Reagan's statement last month 
about the need to expand military 
cooperation between the U.S. and 
Israel. 

Kinnard noted that such coopera¬ 
tion would benefit both nations, 
with Israel contributing expertise 
and experience in this area and the 
LLS. bringing its worldwide view. 

Admiral (ret.) Maurice Weisner 
of the U.S. Navy said Israel and the 
U.S. have held joint naval exercises 
in the past and will intensify joint 
exercises in the future. “Israel has 
hundreds of kilometres of coastline 
to protect and must protect its com¬ 
merce as well, while the U.S. Navy 
has a world role and different goals. 


Man killed by train 

HAIFA (Itim). — A man was killed 
by u train just south of Haifa as he 
crossed the railway tracks near the 
Hishulei Carmel plant yesterday 
evening. 

The victim, aged about 55, was 
not identified but appeared to be a 
Falosha. Police are investigating. 


Kupat Holim offers 
diabetes information 

A new information centre on 
diabetes and high blood pressure 
has been opened by the Histadrut's 
Kupat Holim Clalit in Tel Aviv. 
Medical personnel will be available 
.ta.insJxuct groups to recognize the 
symptoms of the diseases and 
methods of treatment 

Those interested can inquire at 
.tbe Kupat Holim office, 10 Rehov 
Gideon. 


But they can cooperate and ex¬ 
change information," he said. 

Kinnard said thut at first he was 
mystified by the Israeli army’s 
ability to be casual and yet efficient. 
He said Israeli soldiers have respect 
for their commanders, based on 
combat experience, and this cannot 
be replaced. 

Levy, who briefed the \mericans. 
told them he did not have a solution 
for the Lebanese problem. 

The retired generals and admirals 
said that most of them wil be asked 
to lecture about their impressions 
here at schools, churches and 
among friends back home. They 
were invited by the ADL to create a 
feeling of good will between the 
security establishments of both 
countries, an ADL representative 
said. 


JNF working to save 
dams at Hula reserve 

K1RYAT SHMONA. — The J wish 
National Fund is making intensive 
efforts to save earthworks 
protecting the Hula nature reserve, 
in response to an urgent appeal 
from the Nature Reserves 
Authority. 

Ten years after the completion of 
the earthen dams — which protect 
the 3.100 dunams of marshland 
from flooding — the network of 
waterways which extend throughout 
the reserve, authorities recently 
found them so deteriorated as to 
threaten the existence of the Hula 
reserve. 

The deterioration stemmed from 
the natural process of soil erosion, 
which was exacerbated by the flow 
of water throughout the reserve, it 
was reported. The reclamation pro¬ 
ject will cost an estimated IS3.5 mil¬ 
lion. 



Opel. Big car performance, 
small car economy 
only German engineering 
can give you. 


Kadett and Ascona give youachoiceof two 
distinctive cars thatstand out in their categories. 

The bestselling Kadettoffersyou 
performance with economy. Sporty handling with 
space for five. Ifs hatchback design makes 
loading easy (and a station wagon model tor 
even greater carrying capacity). 

Ascona was voted The VVbrid Car of the^ Year' 
when it was launched. You can choose hatch 
or notch back versions, both with exceptional 
standards of trim. And there's plenty of room for 
five-with luggage. 

Ascona and Kadett also give you front wheel 


drive, automatic transmission options and a choice 
of OHG engine sizes. Proven air-conditioning is 
available. McPherson strut suspension ensures a 
ride of exceptional smoothness. And, of course, 
they're tested and proved on the roads and in ihe 
conditions you drive in. 

Visit your local dealer and test drive Kadett 
and Ascona. ; 

German engineering at its best. 



Reliability comes as standard 
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Ceausescu tells Soviets 
to cancel missile siting 


BUCHAREST (AP). — President 
Nicoiae Ceausescu, making a clear 
departure from Warsaw Pact policy, 
urged his Soviet allies to c3l! off 
plans fdr moving missiles into East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, ac¬ 
cording to a report by the official 
news agency Agerpres. 

'The point now is to stop the 
deployment, to prevent new missiles 
from arriving in Europe. The Soviet 
Union should reverse its decision to 
take counter-measures, and the 
Geneva talks should be resumed," 
the Communist Party chief was 
quoted as saying. 

Agerpres issued the statement 
late on Saturday as a transcript of a 
December 5 interview with 
Canada's Toronto Star newspaper. 

East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia have announced 
preparation for siting of Soviet mis¬ 
siles as a response to NATO deploy¬ 


ment of medium-range nuclear mis¬ 
siles in western Europe. 

"I think that Europe &ou!d be 
more independent and should 
promote its own policy as far as the 
resolution of major international is¬ 
sues is concerned" Ceausescu was 
quoted as saying. He urged West 
Germany, which will be home to the 
bulk of the NATO missiles, to take 
the lead in seeing that a solution is 
reached. 

"I do not mean that (Europe) 
should work against one great 
power or another, but that it should 
cooperate with them on the princi¬ 
ples of equality and should pursue 
its own policy," he said. 

He pointed to a goal formalized 
earlier this year by Warsaw Pact 
leaders of eventually dissolving both 
power blocs.. “[ think this would be 
a veTy good solution," he was 
quoted as saying. 


Solidarity can help solve 
Poland’s problems—Walesa 


OSLO (AP). — Vowing that 
Solidarity will not be crushed, 
Nobel Peace Prize laureate Lech 
Walesa appealed to' the Polish 
government yesterday to let his un¬ 
ion help solve Poland's problems. 

A govern ment-Solidarity 
dialogue “is possible, and we have 
the right to it," Walesa said in his 
Nobel lecture, which was read for 
him by Bognan Cywinski, the out¬ 
lawed labour federation's leader 
outside Poland. 

“Despite everything that has 
been going on in my country during 
the past two years, I am still con¬ 
vinced that we have no alternative 
but to come to an agreement," 
Walesa said. 

“The difficult problems which 
Poland is now facing can be 
resolved only through a real 


dialogue between state authorities 
and the people.” 

In the speech, Walesa also called 
for release of “persons sentenced 
for defending union and civil rights" 
in Poland. 

While vowing not to abandon 
non-violence as his strategy to 
achieve Solidarity's aims, Walesa 
was defiant in his insistence that the 
government would not be allowed 
to eradicate his movement. 


“The Polish people have not been 
subjugated, nor have they chosen 
the road of violence and fratricidal 
bloodshed," he said. 


“We shall not yield to violence. 
We shall not be deprived of union 
freedoms. We shall never agree with 
sending people to prison Tor their 
convictions." 


Scots nanny on trial for attempted murder 


LEGHORN. Italy (AP). — A 2I-year-old Scottish nanny is to go on trial to¬ 
day on charges of attempting to murder her three-year-old ward and 
causing several mysterious fires in a case that has raised speculation about 
witchcraft. 

Carol Compton, of Aberdeen, was arrested on August 2. 1982. after the 
Italian family she worked for accused her of setting fire to a cot where 
Agnese Cecchini was sleeping. 

The child, rescued from the cot by her mother, suffered minor bums. 
That fire came one day after a small blaze in another room of the Cecchini 
estate on the island of Elba. When Compton was arrested she was also 
charged with setting several fires while working for another family in 
northern Ortisei. 

Some members of Agnese's family accused Compton of demonic posses¬ 
sion and or using pyrokinesis — the ability to start fires by psychic means. 
That led some Italian and British papers to report that she will be tried for 
witchcraft. Her lawyer, however, said no charge of witchcraft exists under 
Italian law. 


Christians suspicious of Druse offer on leaving Deir al-Kamar 


By SCHEHEREZADE 
FARAMARZI 


BEIRUT (AP). •— An offer to free 
thousands of Christian refugees 
trapped by Druse lighters in the 
mountain village of Deir al-Kamar 
is running into objections from the 
Christian leaders who for months 
have demanded the refugees be 
freed. 


A week after Druse leader Walid 
Jumblau promised to release the 
25.000 to 30.000 trapped Christians 
before Christmas, their actual 
departure is bogged down in 
negotiations involving Jumblatt's 
militia, the Christian Phalange 
miliLia, the government and the 
International Red Cross. 


Christian leaders now complain 
that those who fled to Deir al- 
Kamar from surrounding Shouf 
mountain villages to escape 
September's civil war have nowhere 
to go. 

"The problem is a delicate one," 
says Red Cross spokesman Serge 
Caccia. "Until now there is no in¬ 


formation on where and bow the 
evacuation is to take place." 

Deir al-Kamar. 2.742 feet above 
sea level and once a mountain 
resort, is 23 kilometres south-east of 
Beirut, reached by twisting moun¬ 
tain roads — including stops for 
militia checkpoints. The trip from 
the capital takes several bouts. 

The Druse control the roads 
around the village; but the town 
itself is held by about 2,000 Chris¬ 
tian militiamen who are trapped 
there with the civilian refugees. 

Fadi Hayek, spokesman for the 
Phalange militia, said negotiations 
focused on whether the Druse move 
was to allow the refugees to leave 
the town or to lift the siege. 

“We refuse if they are not 
prepared to lift the siege because 
some people may want to stay in 
Deir al-Kamar," he said. “In this 
case there shouldn't be any siege 
imposed on them. Also there is the 
question of who will take care of 
security in and around Deir al- 
Kamar.” 

Fuad Salman, a spokesman for 


-Jumblatt. said, “The entire moun¬ 
tain region is under siege. It is not 
Deir al-Komar alone. If they open 
any road to us, we wiii do the same 
for Deir al-Kamar. Everyone is al¬ 
lowed to leave, the lighters too. 
without any condition," be said. 

“They were screaming that Deir 
al-Kamar was besieged and, now 
that we are letting them go, they 
stop wanting to leave.” Salman said, 
adding “they can stay but they shall 
be responsible for their own well¬ 
being,; security, social affairs and 
schooling." 

Hayek said there were proposals 
that after the opening of the town 
and the departure of the Phalange 
militiamen, foreign observers, 
perhaps including the UN or the 
Lebanese internal security force, 
would take charge of security. 

When it made its freedom offer 
October 4,.the Druse party said the 
evacuation was to take place within 
a period of 10 days, the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross said Friday. 
“We hope to start the first convoy 
by the middle of next week." 


A statement issued by the com¬ 
mand council of the Phaiangc-f 
Lebanese Forces to lift the siege 
Deir al-Kamar was aimed at getting 
the Christians out of. the Shouf 
mountains for good. 

Former president Camille Cha- 
moun, a native of Deir al-Kamar. 
said the refugees had nowhere to 
and called for the reopening 
roads so that supplies could reach 
the besieged town. 

The Red Cross has been allowed 
to take food and medical supplies 
Deir al-Kamar. Early last month 
the Druse allowed about 1,000 peo¬ 
ple to leave under Red Cross super¬ 
vision. The evacuation involved 
only elderly and children. 

Hayek, the Lebanese Forces 
spokesman, said the best solution 
was to allow the refugees go back to 
their homes in the Shouf with 
protection from foreign forces. But 
with the threat of renewed warfare 
there is virtually no chance of any 
country volunteering its soldiers 
separate the Druse and Christian 
militia forces in the mountains. 


Mamie conference ends 


with impasse on Gulf war 


DACCA (Reuter). — Moslem 
foreign ministers yesterday decided 
to refer a heated dispute over the 
lran-!raq war to an Islamic summit 
in Morocco next month after an all- 
night meeting failed to break a 
deadlock over the three-year-old 
conflict. 

The 14th foreign ministers' 
meeting of the Islamic Conference 
organization concluded 12 hours 
behind schedule after acrimonious 
exchanges about a resolution on the 
Gulf War pushed the session into its 
sixth day. 

Despite 16 hours of talks with the 
two warring oil states, in both 
plenary session and behind-the- 
scenes contact, the ministers were 
unable to thrash out a compromise 
and agreed instead only to refer the 


issue to the summit in Casablanca. 

Conference sources said the 
meeting strongly condemned the 
new U.S.-Israeli strategic coopera¬ 
tion agreement, urged an immediate 
withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
Lebanon and called on the Soviet 
Union to pull out of Afghanistan. 

The meeting avoided ad¬ 
judicating in the dispute within the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 
but a message of support to the 
Palestinian people will be sent to 
PLO chief Yasser Arafat. It was also 
decided to set up a military office in 
Saudi Arabia to provide limited 
military assistance to the PLO. 

The sources said Syria, which is 
backing anti-Arafat rebels, had 
blocked a clause effectively 
recognizing Arafat as PLO leader. 


Jail Klansman 
for life, says jury 


MOBILE. Alabama (AP). — A 
predominantly white jury on Satur¬ 
day convicted a member or the 
white supremist Ku Klux KJan of 
murdering a black teenager whose 
battered body was hanged in a tree, 
and recommended he be sentenced 
to prison for life without parole. 

The jury of II whites and one 
black deliberated for 30 hours 
before returning the verdict against 
Henry Francis Hays in the death of 
I9-vear-old Michael Donald on 
March 21. 1981. * ... 


Israel Lands Administration 
Jerusalem District 


Offer for Purchase of Units 2 and 4 in 2-Storey 
Co-operative Apartment Building on 25 Rehov Nisan, Jerusalem 

Tender No. JM/83/86 


The Israel Lands Administration invites bids for a development contract for the area, details of which 
at the time of publication of the tender, were as follows: 


Block 


Parcel 


Total plot 
area (sq.m.) 


Total plot 
building % ■ 


Building 
price OS) 


Minimum land Deposit OS) 
price (IS) 


30414 


145/2,4 


537 


50% 


3,800.000 


1,877.500 


90,000 


Details, sample contracts and bid forms are available at our Jerusalem district office. 34 Reh. Ben-Yehuda daring 
-working L - 


regular working hours. 

Visits to property on Fridays between 9 a.m. and 11 am. 

Deadline for submitting bids is 12 noon on January 2,1984 

Bids not in the tenders postbox by the above time for any reason whatsoever, will not be considered. 
Tbe Israel Lands Administration does not undertake to accept the highest or any bid. 


Northern District 

Offer for Lease of Plot for Construction of Apartment House in Nazareth. 
Tender No. NZ/83/87. 


The Israel Lands Administration invites bids for lease of a plot for construction of an apartment house. 
Area details and construction potential at tbe time of publication of tbe tender, were as follows: 


Block 


Parcel 


A 

area 


pprox. 
a(sq.m 


m.| 


Total Bldg. % 
on 3 floors 


Mmiinum 

price (IS) 


Deposit (IS) 


16506 


78 


551 


130 


3.418.500 


170.000 


Plot contains an uninhabitable ramshackle structure. 

Details, sample contracts and bid farms are available at our Nazareth district office. Industrial Zone, during regular 
working hours. 

Deadline for submitting bids is 12 noon on January 9,1984. 

Bids not in the tenders postbox by the above time for any reason whatsoever, will not be considered. 

The Israel Lands Administration does not undertake to accept the highest or any bid. 


Jerusalem District 

Offer for Lease of 6 Industrial Purpose Plots at 
A tarot Industrial Zone, Jerusalem 

Tender JM/83/80 


The Israel Lands A dm ini stration invites bids for a development contract for the areas, details of which 
at the time of publication of the tender, were as follows: 


Mnnicip 
bldg, pfa 


ial 

Ian 


Plot 


Total bldg. % Development Minimum Deposit (IS) 

nn a Jici 


Approx. 

area 1sq.m.) on 4 floors outlay (IS)* price (IS) 


1689/A 
1689/A 
I6B9/A 
1689/A 
1689.A 
1689/A 


39 

93 

94 
101 
102 
132 


6040' 

5667 

3400 

1514 

1400 

2475 


224 

224 

224 

224 

224 

224 


9.724,400 

9.156.070 

5.474.000 

2.437,540 

2,254.000 

3.984.750 


3.600,200 

3,421.880 

1.741.077 

665,966 

828,931 

1.369.589 


180.000 

170.000 

87.000 

40.000 

40.000 

68.500 


* Linked to October 1983 building index (17651.2 points), to be paid separately to the Jerusalem Economic 
Corporation in accordance with payment arrangements outlined in the development index. 


Only Ministry of Trade and Industry recommendees are eligible to participate in the tender 
Details, sample contracts and bid forms are available at our Jerusalem district office. 34 Rehov Ben-Yehuda 
Tel. 224121 during regular hours. 

Deadline for submitting Ministry of Trade and Industry reference applications is on January 5, 1984, 
and for submitting tender bids at 12 noon on February 8,1984. 

Bids not in the tenders postbox by tbe above time for any reason whatsoever, will not be considered. 

The Israel Lands Administration does not undertake to accept the highest or any bid. 

This notice nullifies last Monday's notice concerning these plots. 


Jerusalem District 

Offer for Lease of 2 Plots for Multi-Storey Construction at Ramot 03 Quarter, Jerusalem 

The Israel Lands Administration invites bids for a development contract for areas, details of which at 
the time of publication of the tender, were as follows: 


Tender Municipal 
building plan 


Plots 


9 ro 2 c.no. Approx. Development Minimum Deposit US) 
ot bousing area 1sq.m.) outlay (IS)* price (IS) 
units 


JM/83/83 
J M/83/85 


3054 

3056 


1-9 

1-12 


64 

69 


14.700 

10.700 


73.349,051 82.256,086 2,000.000 
75.538.575 56.457.586 2.000.000 


To be paid separately to the Arim Company 

rnrroni .. .r mini I_1-1:_■_- I . 


ft ju. n ?i C j 83 O cto “® r l® 83 building input index (17651.2 points), and to be updated to date of actual payment. 
A detailed prospectus for tha sum of 15250, and additional details are available at our Jerusalem district office. 34 


, " . - , -----’ “UU1.IUUUB, UCU1H9 QIC ClVfS. 

Rehov Ben- Yehuda. 1-th floor, Tel. 224121 during regular working hours. 

Deadline for submitting bids is 12 noon on January 4, 1984 . 

» no * V* postbox by the above lime for any reason whatsoever, will not be considered, 

i he Israel Lands Administration does not undertake to accept the highest or any bid. 

This notice is a nullification of last Monday's notice concerning these plots. 


Tu rkish FM: Greek 
disputes insoluble 
with Papandreou 


ISTANBUL (Reuter). — Turkish 
Foreign Minister liter Turkmen was 
quoted yesterday as saying Turkey's 
long-term disputes with Greece 
could not be solved while Greek 
Prime Minister Aodreas 
Papandreou remained in office. 

. 'To me the most we can do with 
Papandreou is to soften our rela¬ 
tions to a certain extent. 1 do not 
think we can solve our long-term 
problems. I hope 4 am mistaken,'*-, 
he told the newspaper Mil/iyet'. . 

' Athens and Ankara .have long- 
been at odds over Cyprus, territorial 
rights hi the Aegean Sea and a 
number of other issues. 


Bangladesh’s ruler 
makes himself president 

DACCA (Reuter). — Bangladesh's 
military ruler, H os sain Mohammad 
Ershad, yesterday declared himself 
the country's head of state — 
despite previous assertions that he 
would never be a president in un¬ 
iform. 

The unexpected move, which 
took place hours after the conclu¬ 
sion of a conference of Islamic 
foreign ministers here, appeared 
likely to stir up increased resent¬ 
ment among groups opposed to his 
19-months of martial law. 


19 bodies found after 
Tanzanian train mishap 


DAR ES SALAAM, Tanzania (AP). 
— Nineteen bodies have been 
recovered from a passenger train 
which derailed about 480 kilometres 
northwest of here. Radio Tanzania 
reported yesterday. 

Tanzania's transport minister has 
reportedly been told that hundreds 
might have been killed. 

The state-run radio said 79 people 
were treated for injuries at Dodoma 
government hospital. 



Isabel Peron, overthrown in 1976, returns to Buenos Aires from exile in 
Spain to attend the inauguration on Saturday of Argentina's new 
president Rani Alfonsin. Next to her (wearng glasses) is another 
former Argentine president Arturo Frondizi. He and Peron are the only 
living constitutionally elected ex-presidents of Argentina. 

(U PI telephoto) 


McNamara: UJ3. should withdraw missiles 


LONDON (Reuter). — Former 
U-S. defence secretary.Robert Mc- 
Namara-^aid in a television discus¬ 
sion ; after -more than •• 10: million 
Britons* watched-the -nuclear 
holocaust film The Iky After Satur¬ 
day night that America's cruise and 
Pershing-2 missiles should be 
withdrawn from Europe. 

Asked whether this would lessen 
the chance of The Day After becom¬ 


ing reality, he replied: “Yes. That is 
one .actio/i,. relatively small and un- 
imBp^anGr-that.’woujd^ reduce, the 
risk of-nuclear war,'-' 

.-“l am in favour of it.as-soon as it 
can be done without reducing the 
confidence of the Europeans of 
U.S. support in the defence of 
Europe," said McNamara, defence 
secretary from 1961 to 1968 under 
presidents Kennedy and J (Anson. 


Sudanese under fire for mutilating thieves 


HARARE (Reuter). — A leading Zimbabwean newspaper called yesterday 
on the organization of African Unity (OAU) to act against what it called 
human rights violations in Sudan where two thieves had their right hands 
amputated on Friday. 

“The mutilation of the human body represents human degradation of the 
worst order which must concern the people of 'the world in general and 
those in Africa in particular," the Sunday Mall said in an editorial com¬ 
ment. . 

It was believed to be Africa's first amputation for robbery under the 
Moslem penal code decreed by President Ja’afar Nuraeiri, three months 
ago. . 

The Mail said Numeiri had committed “the diabolic deed in order to 
please and appease his masters'* who were giving him money. It did not say 
who it believed to be behind his actions. 

“It is a particular disgrace to. Africa and the Organization of African Un¬ 
ity must take action against the'opportunistic Numeiri. Human rights are 
being outrageously violated in Sudan," said the paper. 


Murdered man’s mother reprieves killer 


TEHERAN (Reuter). — A murderer was reprieved moments before he was 
to be hanged in a Teheran jail because the mother of the man he killed 
decided to forgive him, the newspaper Ettelaat reported yesterday. 

Under Islamic law as observed in Iran, the relatives of a-murdered person 
may decide the killer’s fate. 

Ettelaat quoted a prison spokesman as saying the mother, who was pre¬ 
sent to see the execution in late November, told the hangman to stop just as 
the rope was being placed around the murderer's neck. 


Solzhenitsyn hopes to return to Russia 


PARIS (Reuter). — Almost 10 years 
after Soviet security police bundled 
Russian writer Alexander, 
Solzhenitsyn into exile aboard a 
special flight to West Germany, he 
says he is convinced that one day he 
will return home. 

On the eve of his 65th birthday, 
Solzhenitsyn has emerged from self- 
imposed seclusion in the woods of 
Vermont in the north-eastern U.S., 
where he lives with his. wife and 
three children, to give an interview 
to French television. 

His dearest wish, he says, “is to 
return to Russia alive, not just in my 
books." 


Since moving, to the U.S. from 
Switzerland in the mid-1970s to find 
peace and quiet, Solzhenitsyn has 
worked without a break on a multi¬ 
volume epic of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion called The Red Wheel 


On December 9, bis Paris 
publishers Fayard brought out the 
first volume of the cycle, a revised 
and expanded version of August 
1914. a documentary novel first 
published in the West in 1970, when 
the author was still in Moscow. 


iversities, building up a mosaic pic¬ 
ture of the events leading Up to the 
1917 revolution. 

Solzhenitsyn showed his French 
interviewer Bernard-Pivot his first 
notes and drafts for the epic work, 
written in 1936 when he was still a 
teenager in provincial Russia. 


Since moving to the West, he has 
been able to burrow in the Russian 
history archives of American un- 


Coraplete, but still awaiting 
.publication^ are two more volumes 
covering October, 1916. and March, 
1917, while Solzhenitsyn is still 
working on the' fourth and has 
several more planned. 


- “Probably my life will come to an 
end before 1 complete it," he said. 


Witchcraft and magic are booming in Britain 


LONDON (Reuter). — Britain is 
seeing its biggest occult explosion in 
a century, as hoards of people are 
turning to witchcraft, magic rituals 
and astrology. 

Over the past five years hundreds 
of Britons have signed up for cor¬ 
respondence courses in spells. 
Astrologers report a 10-fold in¬ 
crease in clients. Occult shop 
owners say sales of herbs, pyramids 
and crystal balls "have been boom¬ 
ing. 

“It is the biggest occult explosion 
in Britain since the 1880's,*' said 
Marian Green, an organizer of es¬ 
oteric events and a writer on the oc¬ 
cult. 


Attendance at the recent 
“Aquarian Festival" totalled 5,000 
people and readership of Prediction 
magazine has reached about 20,000, 
she said. She maintains that all the 
major current British occult 
festivals and publications sprang up 
in the past six years. - 
.- ‘ Scholars of the occult agree'that. 
this latest boom, which.had hs roots - 
in the 1960s hippie movement, has 
taken off in the past six years as 
concern over social problems 
grows. 

“Interest in magic grew out of the 
economic expansion of the 1960s 
but it Has also provided solace in the 
economic recession of -the=. 1980a,” J 


says. Tanya Luhrmann, 
anthropologist doing a study on the 
occult at Cambridge University. 


Kevin Grove, one founder of the 
Camden Town PSychic Centre in 
London, says some people are using 
magical spells and other occult 
rituals as a way to exert power and 
influence over , the world around 
them. 


_ He says many of the clients 
visiting the centre's 22 astrologists 
futurologists, and palm and tarot 
card readers are seeking jobs and 
cheap housing, slock exchange 
predictions and an end to the build- 
, up of. nuclear weapons. -. . 





Mats floors Ivan 


MELBOURNE (Reuter). - Wen 
number one Ivan Lendl c 
Czechoslovakia tried everyth; a 
from constant tactical changes t 
psychological warfare in his vain bi 
to win his first “Grand Slam" i enn 
title here yesterday. But Swedu 
teenage star Mats Wilander nev< 
turned a hair as he added \\ 
Australian Open to his 1982 Frenc 
Title with a 6-1,6-4,64 victory 
the top seed in the final c 
Kooyong’s grass courts. The defe 
was a bitter disappointment for 
travel-wear)’ Lendl who has nc 
reached and lost four “Grai 
Slam” finals. 

Wilander shocked even him* 
with a dazzlingly versatile displa 
winning regularly on. his excursio 
to the net to take full advantage 
Lendl's atypically weak serves aj 
volleys. 

“I am' very surprised that I wor 
he said. 



The win earned lbe Swedish Dim Cap » 
leader a i m n w financial windfall. He cefip 
Lead! lo finish top of the Grand Prh sUndfe 
adding S600.000 W Ms AnstraJha Open wfa» 
cheque at S77.50G. 

Lendl, wtonc main abn hi playing here n 


Cricket comebacks 


Steelers, Dolphins 
in playoffs 


NEW YORK (APV. — The Pttsbmgh Stcc 
and the Miami Dolphins romped home to pla 
berths in the National Football Lea gar on Sa 
day by virtne of 34-7 and 31-2 victoria over I 
York and Atlanta respectively. Pittsburgh e 
(heir victory to two peat touchdown passe 
Terry Bradshaw before he Injured fab Am 
the second quuter nod-bad to stop pUytag. 
Sffrgk led the Dolphins to four toacMoww 


AlMn-the4amily 


By JACK LEON 
TEL AVIV. — Gabriel and « 
Dubitzky lost their fathers-and-s< 
titles over the weekend at the Isr 
Tennis Association's second ann 
“AH-in-lhe-Family" national cha 
pionships here, going down 6-3, ■ 
to Boris and Max Osherov in 
final. 

For former Israeli Davis C 
player Gabriel Dubitzky, 48, i 
defeat marked the end of an e 
Prior to his victoiy, last year w 
Ori, 20, Gabriel had won the tj 
three times over a span of nea 
three decades. He gained his fi 
success with his late father Yitzfr 
at Israel's inaugural “Fathers a 
Sons" tournament in 1955. Wh 
the event was revived in 19 


Gabriel won it with Ori and the p 
retained their crown the follow 


year. 

but week's meet, p m w t ri by Kd 
Shalom, ns held at Tel Aviv’s Uryat Ha’ 
ms. with more thaa 150 coBfries taking pa 
■toe categories of dMbies competition^ Ha 
the entries were m the fathere-aod-mas categ 
Caveat Davis Cep racket Yiic Werthetaw 
Rocay Wertheimer retained theta 1 "brothe 
tide, beating Mosbe and Arieh Lobetsky 6-3, 
fa) the flnaL Bat lad and Ruth Fromms WI 
habands-aad-wlves crown, bowiag oat 3-6, 
6-2 to Ya’acov rod Chare Ashkenazy (fora 
Coriat). 

Fowr participants end) walked ofT with tM 
two separate events: Yafr Wertheimer. □ 
Ashkenazy aad Gara aad Uat Sheared). 


Brazilian magir. 


TOKYO (Reuter). — Sou 
American champions Gremiol 
Brazil beat Europe's top team Ha 
burg of West Germany 2-1 in ex 
rirne here yesterday to win J 
World Club Soccer Championshi, 

Hretomg, Ht by a spate of bforia and fo 
severe financial problems at home, ga«e « 
fleecing gfingnes of the talents that won then 
Earopcan Cap last season and were mnffi 
male* the IWd style and individual sfcffis eft 
opp o nen ts. 

Reoato, Grefldo's speedy right-winger, w 
constant threat to the Hamburg deface ae 
opeoed the scoring in the 37th mfoate. He 
scored again la (be third abate of extra I 
■fter defender Michael S d u oe je r kept H 
htwg’s chances alive with mi g7tfa mhate | 
from dose range. 


U.S. win golf title 


JAKARTA (ReMerj. — Rex C aldw e ll *i 
scintillating sfe-ander-psr final rand of M 
regain the World Osp golf title for the W 
States with a seven-stroke triumph over Cm 
and Australia at the Pwtdok Irish CM « 
here yesterday. The U.S., victors Car the f 
tbe snee 1979 and for the 26tfa time is tt» a 
namcot's .30-year Mstory, were (raffing Cm 
by one shot overnight. 


Ice hockey 


Philadelphia Flyers 8. New Jersey Derib 
Washington Capitals 2, Mowrea) 


Japan to bar UK ship 
if N-arms on board 




MIYAZAKI, Japan (Reuter). - 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasor 
said Yesterday Japan would not 8 
low a goodwill visit by the Britis 
aircraft carrier Invincible i 
February ff it is carrying nudci 
weapons; 


4 men 

G 


' ■ } <L 

I L * 


win the Grand Prix hoaas pool, finished sec 
to pick rp 5400,000. phs his AaatraHaa priz 
S3&500. 




ADELAIDE (AP). — Pakistan we 
only 34 runs short of the A us trail 
first innings score of 465, and si 
had six first innings wickets in hai 
after the third day of the Third t< 
at the Adelaide Oval yesterday. 

At stumps Pakistan was 431 ( 
four, with Javed Miandad not c 
50. Pakistan opener Mohsin Kh 
hit his first test century here wh 
he clouted 149 and tiny Qas 
Omar knocked up a maiden ti 
century with 113. 

In Caiuctta, West indies cot 
only muster 179 runs for six wicki 
in reply to India's first innings to 
of 241. 

The Indian side dominated t 
pre-lunch session claiming the fc 
quick wickets for 42 runs at lum 
But captain Clive Lloyd held 1 
fort for the rest of the day, repulsi 
both the pace and spin attacks, 
end with 58 not out. Malco 
Marshall weighed in with 54. Ka 
Dev has taken 3 wickets for 48. 
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Falling sales to Latin America 

Each SI trillion In exports sustains approximately 25,200 American jobs, 
according to the Commerce Department. By that yardstick, the drop in 
exports to Latin America coat about 225,000 lobs from 198i to 18B2. 

FirS six months < ir > b »»o n s of dollars) 


10.59 


12.34 


Machinery 


9.72 


■ 



1980 1981 1962 1983 


Chemicals 


4.88 


4.47 


3.67 


J0B 


1980 1981 1982 1983 


Transportation 

equipment 


Other manufactured 
goods 


6.80 


7.50 


5.37 



1980 1981 1982 1983 


4.56 

5.42 





3.26 




. 1.98 

1 1.07 1 

1980 

1961 

1982 

1983 


36.03 


38.95 


30.09 


Total U.S. 
exports to 
Latin America 



1980 1981 1982 1983 

Source-U.S Department ot Commerce 



By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 


WASHINGTON — In deter mining when the third 
world debt crisis' began, historians may pick Thursday, 
Aug. 12,1982 — the day Mexican Finance Minister Jesus 
Silva Herzog told the Treasury Department in Washing¬ 
ton that his country would be completely broke in four 
days. By the following weekend, Deputy Treasury Secre¬ 
tary R. t. McNamar was or ganizing a $10 billion rescue 
operation to head off collapse of Mexico’s economy and 
the global banking system. 

Suddenly came the recognition of a crisis that ex¬ 
tended beyond Mexico’s $85 billion foreign debt to the 
more than $850 trillion owed by the third world. In the re¬ 
trenchment that followed, -the poor countries were 
obliged to accept stringent economic constraints that in 
turn produced unpleasant side effects—notably lost jobs 
— in the richer countries. Caterpillar Tractor Co. of Peo¬ 
ria, Ill., for example, has laid off more than 20,000 of Its 
American employees since 1981 as orders from Mexico, 
Bolivia and other foreign customers were cut back. 

In the last 16 months, 42 cash-strapped countries 
have gone hat-in-hand to the global crisis manager, the 
146-nation International Monetary Fund, to borrow a lit¬ 
tle more and negotiate austerity programs to help pay 
their bills. These programs of reduced subsidies for food 
and transportation, restraints on the money supply and 
related measures have led to severe contraction of third 
world imports. Sales last year to developing countries 
that do not have oil were down $24 billion from the year 
before for the United States and the 23 other industrial 
countries of the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. 

United States exports have been hit hard, noted 
David C. Lund, senior International economist for the 
Commerce Department, because the debt crisis has been 
most acute in a principal United States market, Latin 
America. Mexico, Brazil and Argentina, which together 
owe more than a third of the developing countries’ total 
debt, have made draconian cuts in imports. Western Eu¬ 
rope has strong ties with former colonies in Africa and 
Japan is the leading supplier for Asia, regions that have 
gotten off lightly compared to Latin America. This coun¬ 
try’s. exports to Mexico, its third biggest customer after 
Canada and Japan, fell by a third to $11.8 billion in 1982, 
from $17.8 billion the year before. Exports to Latin Amer¬ 
ica as a whole dropped by nearly one-fourth. 

The cost in jobs was heavy, according to San jay 
Dhar, an economist with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Declining exports to Latin America, he said, 
accounted for the loss of nearly 250,000 jobs in the United 
States in 1982. He estimated that 150,000 more jobs will be 


lost in 1983, a total of 400,000 for the two years. The Com¬ 
merce Department estimates that 25,200 jobs are gener¬ 
ated by each $1 billion of American exports. 

‘The Only Game In Town 9 

Exports today represent about 10 percent of the total 
output of goods and services, about twice their share in 
the 1950’s. About 20 percent of American manufactures 
and half of American crops are sold abroad; 40 percent of 
American exports normally are sold to the third world. 

With so many debtor countries tightening belts, 
many analysts say the principal growth market for ex¬ 
porters has become orders tied to the $26 billion of loans 
to the third world made each year by the World Bank and 
other regional lenders such as the Inter-American Devel¬ 
opment Bank. Much of this money comes right back to 
the industrial countries in orders for equipment for the 
development projects. The linkage was dramatically 
clear last week when China issued a procurement order 
that excluded American companies from bidding on a $60 
million package of chemical fertilizer, heavy trucks, 
sawmill machinery and other products for a rubber 
development project. The Americans were barred be¬ 
cause Washington did not contribute last year to a $2 bil¬ 
lion emergency fund-for the International Development 


Association, a World Bank affiliate. Unwilling to give 
Americans a free ride, the countries that contributed 
stipulated that only they would be allowed to bid. Last 
week. President Reagan decided to limit future contribu¬ 
tions to the development association to $750 million a 
year; the State Department had recommended $900 mil¬ 
lion to $950 milliion. 

Nicholas H. Ludlow, managing director of Interna¬ 
tional Trade and Marketing Associates, which monitors 
development projects contracts, noted that for export in¬ 
dustries "development bank projects are the only game 
in town.” 

But other experts said the worst of the decline may 
have already been seen. As a result of drastically cutting 
back imports while boosting exports, Brazil, Mexico and 
Argentina have improved their trade balances by a total 
of about $20 billion since 1981. 

"They are earning the money to begin their eco¬ 
nomic recovery and boost purchases from us,” says Wil¬ 
liam R. Cline, a senior fellow at the Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Economics. "I think it’s a turnaround situation in 
which there will be a parallel boost in Imports and ex¬ 
ports,- as part of a general Increase in world trade.” 
Given the growing dimensions of interdependence, that 
should spell more jobs in the United States. 


Harmony in Brussels 


Can Allied 
Unity Last 
Beyond Next 
Soviet Move? 


By JOHN V1NOCUR 


BRUSSELS — Unusual sounds of harmony are com¬ 
ing these days from this permanent Atlantic alliance 
sounding board where American and European disso¬ 
nance often prevails. The question is how long the situa¬ 
tion will last. 

If the meetings here last week of NATO’s Defense 
Ministers and Foreign Ministers produced a collective 
tone, it was the sound of everyone exhaling. The Pershing 
2 and cruise missiles have started to go in on schedule 
and, despite the public protests and the Soviet threats, 
the Governments involved and their countries’ social 
fabric remain very much intact. 

With the shelving of recent disputes over gas pipe¬ 
lines and trade policy toward the Soviet Union, the sense 
of in-house irritation here has palpably diminished. The 
European allies have noted the continuing economic 
recovery in the United States and the Administration’s 
continuing commitment to strong defense spending. 
While President Reagan’s rhetoric and policies make the 
Europeans nervous, the United States, for the moment 
anyway, does not seem like such a cumbersome friend— 
especially after last week's failure of the European Com¬ 
mon Market summit meeting in Athens. 

Perhaps from weariness, perhaps because It feels 
the situation is beyond remedy for the time being, the 
United States has also chosen to stop twitting the Euro¬ 
peans on defense. The communiques from the minis¬ 
terial meetings have dropped the references of the past 
five years to the NATO members' pledge to achieve 3 
percent real growth each year in defense spending. The 
Americans seem to understand that the Europeans can¬ 
not achieve it; for the Pentagon, this situation has the ad¬ 
vantage at least of pointing out to the allies who is really 
investing to protect Western Europe. 

But the missile deployment schedule stretches out 
over five years, and once the Governments' relief over 
actually getting it started wears off, the old European- 
Amerlcan discord may be apparent again. For the mo¬ 
ment, the Soviet Union seems to have (tone Alliance unity 
a service by demanding, as a precondition for resuming 
discussion of middle-range weapons, that the missiles be 
removed, a stance that would achieve all the Soviet goals 
in advance of "negotiating. ” 

Rifts Due to Reappear 

This Soviet position, which has been accompanied by 
a refusal to set a date for resumption of parallel talks on 
strategic arms, seems far too unsubtle to last long, in the 
view of defense officials here. In any case, it is not ex¬ 
pected to last beyond the European conference on confi¬ 
dence-building and disarmament that will start in Stock¬ 
holm in mid-January with the probable participation of 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko. If West German supposi¬ 
tions are correct, then there probably will be a new ver¬ 
sion of the previous Soviet propositions on intermediate- 
range nuclear forces.' With it, a new round of tugging and 
nudging can be expected between those allies that find 
"positive elements" in a Soviet offer and those that con¬ 
sider it simply repackaged merchandise. 

Quietly, some American officials have been asking 
Europeans how long they felt the United States had be¬ 
fore it would come under European pressure for a con¬ 
cession that would reopen the medium-range missile 
talks that the Soviets broke off. The answer, according to 
one of them, was, not too long. 

The West Germans, while not talking about a new 
American offer on middle range weapons, are Interested 
in keeping the alliance looking as forthcoming as possi¬ 
ble, and are suggesting that, provided Moscow does not 
walk out of them too, there is room for a Western initia¬ 
tive at the East-West talks in Vienna on reducing NATO 
and Warsaw Pact troop strengths in Central Europe. The 
West German interest is all the stronger because the de¬ 
bate at home has gone beyond missile deployment to the 
future of West German involvement in NATO. 

The issue, which has a strong echo in the British 
Labor Party, relates to the European-American relation¬ 
ship in the alliance, and carries the potential for deep 
division. Members of the West German Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party not only question nuclear deterrence; they 
also insist that proposals to lessen NATO's reliance on 
nuclear weapons by Improving its conventional capabil¬ 
ities are actually offensive strategies that represent a 
perversion of the alliance's defensive character. 

Bui with the political debacle of the Common Market 
summit very much in the minds of the European leaders 
who talked defense policy with the Americans in Brus¬ 
sels, the time at the Atlantic Council was clearly different 
for a change. Joseph M. A. H. Luns, the retiring NATO 
Secretary General, — he will be succeeded by Lord Car¬ 
rington, the former British Foreign Secretary—seemed 
to catch the official mood well. "I've never heard any 
European government say it could increase its defense 
effort by such a magnitude that it could think of doing 
without the Americans,” he commented. 



Gammt-I Ulmn/MircDgyiDa 
Defense Secretary CasparW. Weinberger addressing de¬ 
fense ministers of NATO countries in Brussels last week. 
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IN AND AROUND 
JERUSALEM 
By Gabriel la Rosenthal 
The sharp wit and human 
compassion of the author’s 
recollections of Jerusalem in 
the 1940s and ‘50s make up 
ihis folksy, delightful book of 
drawings and articles. 
Jerusalem’s many ethnic 
groups and types of 
yesteryear are depicted in the 
acclaimed cartoons that 
originally appeared in The 
Palestine Post (now The 
Jerusalem Post). Published 
hv Tebo Press., soft cover 

IS 1,595 


SO EAT, MY DARLING 

Eating could be called the 
Jewish noshina! pastime: 
this book contains over 180 
traditional dishes and holiday 
menus, and includes 
humorous folk tales, anec¬ 
dotes and photographs on 
Jewish folklore. Published by 
Massada, softcover. 

IS 1,334 


JERUSALEM 
MOST FAIR OF CITIES 


Essays, poems, legends and 
biblical quotations about 
Jerusalem accompany superb 
contemporary photographs 
and J9lh century engravings 
of the city. Includes 53 colour 
plates. Published by Vilo, 
hardcover. 


IS 2,100 


Need a'special gift? .Or are you just feeling a little self-indulgent? There’s nothing better than 
a book. The titles listed here are available from*the offices of The Jerusalem Post 
in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa. You can order by mail, too. Just fill out and send the coupon 
below, with your cheque, to BOOKS, THE JERUSALEM POST, P.O.B. 81,91000 Jerusalem^ 

Price include VAT. Postage and handling are free. Prices are valid until December 31, 1983. 

TO: BOOKS, THE JERUSALEM POST, P.O.B. 81, 91000 Jerusalem. 

..... .. IS—.-.— 

.... ......... . 

■'"zzizziz"... is— 

I enclose cheque for TOTAL: IS......._ 

NAME (please print).....—......-......- 

ADDRESS..— -CITY....—. 

POSTAL CODE-......—- ...-TELEPHONE........- 

The lenisalem Post Family Library 
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The Game in the Middle East 


By THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN 

Beirut, Lebanon 

T HE Middle East received another reminder last 
week that events in this region are determined 
not by genteel rounds of diplomatic discourse or 
reconciliation conferences but by coarse and vio¬ 
lent actions on the ground. Earlier calculations had to be 
changed after the American air strike against Syrian an¬ 
tiaircraft batteries in central Lebanon, which had a 
much wider impact in the region than many people in 
Washington seemed to realize. And the bomb placed in a 
city bus in Jerusalem, followed by Israeli navy shelling 
near Tripoli, upset Yaslr Arafat’s plans for a carefully 
stage-managed exit by sea. 

The loss of two American aircraft at the hands of the 
Syrians has unnerved the Lebanese as much as any event 
since the Americans arrived in August 1882. From the 
beginning, the Lebanese looked to the Marines to defend 
them bom various foreign occupiers and to help per¬ 
suade the many Lebanese factions to sit down and talk. 
The fact that the Syrians — who lost almost 80 planes to 
the Israelis on one June day in 1882 — could shoot down 
two American fighters has shattered popular confidence 
in the Americans as “saviors.” These hopes were always 
overblown but they provided the sustenance that kept 
many people hanging on. The day after the air strike, 
Lebanese began converting their pounds into foreign cur¬ 
rency as never before. Almost every day last week, the 
Lebanese pound lost value and reached a new record low. 

But the shock waves did not stop at the money-chang¬ 
ers’ windows. They also bolstered Syria’s standing in the 
Arab world, helping to ease the isolation that had devel¬ 
oped around Damascus as the Syrians supported the re¬ 
bellion against Mr. Arafat. And they greatly embar¬ 
rassed Washington's Arab friends. 

The two American planes, a single-seat A-7E Car- 
* sair, and a two-seat A-6E Intruder, were shot down last 
Sunday. One Navy flier was killed and another was cap¬ 
tured; a third man was rescued, but his plane crashed 
■ -into-a house, injuring eight -people. The raid; in-which 28 
'' "Navy*planes' tookpart,' wife '4ft' 1 

ground fire aimed at-F-14 Tomcats on routingfecbnha& 1 
,s ~s&bice'flights over central Lebanon: Ttae^fosses'tQtofcried 
off debate in Washington over whether the targets should 
not have been shelled from offshore by the battleship 
New Jersey and whether the fliers and their planes had - 
performed properly. 

Syrian Line Softens 

The embarrassment among friendly Arabs was com¬ 
pounded because the air raid closely followed the an¬ 
nouncement of a new strategic alliance between Jerusa¬ 
lem and Washington. In the eyes of many Arab leaders, 
this was a tilt toward Israel that would undercut any 
mediation role for the United States. Whatever hope re¬ 
mained of reviving President Reagan's proposals for a 
Palestinian peace settlement seemed to have evaporat¬ 
ed. In Cairo, the Goverament-cttitrolled daily, Al- 
Ahram, said Mr. Reagan was “pushing the Arabs into 
the arms of the Soviets.” Other Egyptian newspapers 
called him a “warmonger.” Kuwait assailed the Ameri¬ 
can attack as "flagrant aggression;” Saudi Arabia said 
it was “deeply concerned." Privately, none of these 
states may have mind ed seeing the Americans try to de¬ 
flate the Syrians. Publicly, they had little choice but to 
stand with Damascus. 

The ultimate effect tills might have on Syria and 
Syrian-Lebanese relations was not dear. After first an¬ 
nouncing they would treat the captured American pilot 
as a prisoner of war, the Syrians began to soften their line 


and went out of their way to say that the American spe¬ 
cial Middle East.envoy, Donald H.Rumsfeld, would be 
welcome in Damascus. Some Western diplomats thought 
this might mean that the air raid, while an embarrass- 
. ment for the Americans, may nonetheless have had a so¬ 
bering effect on Syria. Others argued that American 
bombing and shelling cannot win against the Syrians. 
They do not appear to care about the loss of their men or 
equipment, none of the fighting is happening in their own 
country and the mere fact the Americans struck at them 
builds them up in Arab eyes. What frightens Syrian 
President Hafez et-Assad, these diplomats said; is inter¬ 
nal subversion, which can make him look weak and un¬ 
popular but without a visible enemy to hit back at 

“To deal with the Syrians you have to think Syrian,” 
an Asian ambassador said In Damascus. “Otherwise 
they won’t respect you. The Syrians respect force. Why 
do you suppose they never play around with the Israelis 
on the Golan, while they play around with the Lebanese 
all the time? The Israelis know how to think Syrian and 
the Syrians know it.” 

Syria's real mood after the American attack will be 
tested in the next few weeks of negotiation with the Leba- 

Lebanon rekindles Reagan’s 
_foreign policy troubles, page 2_ 

nese. Lebanon's President Amin Gemayel has begun 
consulting factional leaders in hopes of forming a na¬ 
tional unity government that would represent the real 
political forces. This requires a good deal of Syrian help; 
in the final analysis, the Syrians will instruct the Leba¬ 
nese opposition leaders whether to join or boycott such a 
government and under what conditions. 

Still another spillover from the air strike may, in the 
long run, prove to be even more criticaL The incident has 
frightened and embarrassed some of America's allies in 
the multinational peacekeeping force, setting off debates 
in the British and Italian Parliaments as to whether and 
how long their military contingents should remain in Bei¬ 
rut, Politicians in both countries expressed fears that the 
force's-peacekeeping function may be overshadowed by 
global American objectives. 'Bow^r, ffie'FrdifohV Brit-' “ 
Ufr'tand ftaMan 1 Foreign Ministers joined Secretory of "■ 
State George- Pf ■Shultz at theWATO m eeti n g iri Brussels 1 

in a pledge to keep th^ir units in Lebanon indefinitely. 

The confusion over the force’s objectives recalls 
events in 1976, when the Arab League set up the Arab 
Deterrent Peacekeeping Force to quell the Le b anese 
civil war. It was made up largely of Syrians, but with 
contingents from Saudi Arabia, Sudan, the United Arab 
Emirates and South Yemen. As it became clear that Da¬ 
mascus had its own agenda in Lebanan/the other Arabs 
pulled out, until only the Syrians remained. 

The Americans are trying to avoid a similar tote. 

But almost every day, there seems to be a shooting inci¬ 
dent involving the Marines and their Shiite Moslem or 
Druse neighbors. The Pentagon has decided to redeploy 
300 of the 1,650 marines back to their warships, to reduce 
the targets for local snipers. Eventually, Washington will 
have to decide whether to keep any marines on land. 

Underpresent circumstances, it is difficult for many 
Lebanese to see what useful function the Americans are 
serving, despite their good Intentions. The Marines are 
dug in so deeply they are no longer a visible <4 presence“ 
backing up the Lebanese Army. Because of fears for 
their own safety, they no laager go on patrol or give the 
people a sense of security. The airport, which the Ma¬ 
rines were supposed to protect and keep open, has been 
closed by shelling for almost two weeks, blast Beirutis 
seem to avoid the Marines’ areas these days because 
they have become associated with danger. 
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Syria’s estimated military resources 


i r* .. . 

A-&r. ■ 


Manpower 

Tanks 

Personnel carriers _ 

Art ill eryf guns, howizers and short-range 
rocket launchers) 

Long-range surface-to-surface 
missiles 


200,000 

2,920 

1,000 

800 


250,000-270,000 

4,200 

__ 1.600 

2,600 


Antitank guided weapons Undetermined number 

1.300 



Manpower 45.000 

50,000 

Aircraft: 


MIG-25's 25 

24 

MIG-23's 80 

eo 

Older MiG's 260 


SU-7 ground attack fighters 20 

.j 

SU-20 ground attack fighters 30 

4C 

Transports 11 

25 

Trainers 92 

150 

- Airlift helicopters 86 

168 

Combat helicopters Unknown 

34 

Manpower 15,000 

40,000 

Surface-to-air missile batteries: 


-With SA-2 and SA-3 missiles SO 

54 

-With SA-5 missiles ' none 

8 

-With SA-6 missiles 25 

24 



Manpower 2,500 

^ 2,500 


Ships: _ 

. Frigates _ 

Missile-equipped attack craft 
Torpedo-equipped attack craft 

Minesweepers _ 

Patrol craft 

Troops _ _ 


Sources: International Institute for Strategic 
Studies; Intelligence sources 


3,000 


37,000 

7,000 
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In Summary _ 

Missile Talks: 
Soviet Drops Half 
The Other Shoe 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union won’t be talking to each other 
in Geneva for a while. Two weeks 
'after breaking off negotiations on 
medium-range missiles in Europe, 
Moscow stepped up its pressure on 
-Western opinion by refusing to set a 
date for the resumption of parallel 
talks on strategic arms reductions 
after a scheduled two-month recess. 

Last week's Soviet move was 
couched in less peremptory terms 
than Moscow used in ending the 
. European missile negotiations; 
Washington said, in fact, it did not. 
sound like a walkout. The Russians 
said NATO’s deploying the first of 
572 Pershing 2 and enrise missiles, 
the reason they gave for discontinu¬ 
ing the European theater talks, bad 
qisn changed the “global strategic 
situation” and made it “necessary 

for the Soviet side to review all prob¬ 
lems which are under discussion at 
the Start negotiations." 

“They're pretty careful of their 
choice of words," President Reagan 
noted. Continuing the optimistic atti¬ 
tude he assumed after the break¬ 
down of the medium-range missile 
talks, the President said he was 
“very hopeful” strategic talks would 
resume after the recess. He ex¬ 
pressed willingness for Secretary or 

State George P. Shultz to meet Soviet 


Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko at a disarmament confer¬ 
ence in Stockholm next month and 
said this could lead to a summit con¬ 
ference. American officials reported 
that a necessary ingredient for a 
summit—Soviet leader Yuri V. An¬ 
dropov, absent from' public view 
since August and believed ill, had 
been spotted entering and leaving 
the Kremlin in. recent days. Mr. 
Shultz confirmed the party chief was 
“back at work.” But it was left to the 
country’s military chief, Marshal 
Nikolai V. Ogarkov, to signal an aid 
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to the strategic talks. He said early 
in the week that the United States 
had been seeking superiority in 
medium-range missiles and was 
moving the strategic talks “in the 
same direction.” 

The further increase in tension 
over arms control came after a dis¬ 
play of solidarity in the North Atlan¬ 
tic alliance. NATO Defense and For¬ 
eign Ministers upheld the missile de¬ 
ployment and urged the Russians to 
return to the negotiating table. They 
also dismissed proposals to combine 
the medium-range and strategic 
talks as “not a very good idea.” 
More broadly, the Foreign Ministers 
sought to convey the idea that NATO 
was not seeking co nfrontati on. They 
offered the Soviet bloc “a long-term 
constructive and realistic relation¬ 
ship based on equilibrium, modera¬ 
tion and reciprocity.” (Allied har¬ 
mony could be short-lived, page 3.) 


Affirmative 
action: 
a debate 
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Common Market 
Hits an Impasse 

Western Europe’s dreams of eco¬ 
nomic togetherness grew noticeably 
dimmer last week. In three days of 
stormy meetings in Athens. leaders 
of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity's 10 member countries could¬ 
n’t reconcile their corrosive differ¬ 
ences or even pretend they had. 

“Nothing has been settled at this 
summit, nothing,” said Britain’s 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher. 
“I am not prepared to stagger on 
from compromise to compromise.” 
The results were “a bitter setback,” 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl agreed. 

' Mrs. Thatcher and French Presi¬ 
dent Francois Mitterrand — de¬ 
scribed by a French spokesman as 
“the iron lady and the man of mar¬ 
ble"—clashed over her demands for 
cuts in farm subsidies and a SI billion 
reduction in Britain's payments to 
the Community budget The cost of 
the subsidies, which benefit the rela¬ 
tively inefficient farmers on the Con¬ 
tinent, rose 30 percent this year, re¬ 
sulting in further growth of surpluses 
that include a million torn of pow¬ 
dered milk and 800,000 tons of butter. 
Support funds may run oof in a few 
months, a prospect that left Mrs. 
Thatcher unperturbed. “You’ve got 
to let the cash run out,” she said, “to 
make people understand the need for 
fundamental change.” 

Mr. Mitterrand proposed new re* 
strictions oo cattle feed and soybean 
Imports, which would have shifted 
part of the problem elsewhere: 
Those are multiblllion-dollar earn¬ 
ers for the United States. Britain 
said no. 

As the surpluses grow, the Euro¬ 
pean commodities are sold ax world 
markets at subsidized prices that 


Washington has long attacked as un¬ 
fair to its competing farm exporters. 

The deadlock left Spain and Portu¬ 
gal still on the Community doorstep. 
The two countries were unable to ob¬ 
tain agreement on a timetable for 
completing negotiations on their ap¬ 
plications for membership, held up 
by the reluctance of French and Ital¬ 
ian growers to admit competitors. 

Tense Ending to 
A Space Story 

The space shuttle Columbia and its 
international cargo of scientific gold 
came home last week—a little late, 
but worth the wait. It will probably 
take a long time for scientists to di¬ 
gest all the experiments performed 
in the piggy-backing Spacelab, and 
for astronauts to forget the gut- 
wrenching jolt that triggered the 
landing delay. 

About five and a half hours before 
the originally scheduled landing 
time at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif., a sudden burst of the shuttle’s 
nose thrusters rocked the ship with a 
force estimated by commander John 
W. Young to be 20 times the normal 
pull of gravity. “It was probably as 
high a magnitude type thing as we 
have seen,” he reported. 

At the same moment, Columbia’s 
guidance computer went dead. It 
was one of five computers that con¬ 
trol the craft’s labyrinthine systems. 
Minutes later, another one shut 
down. Flight controllers got it going 
again, but were so mystified by the 
unlikely sequence of failures that 
they postponed the return to Earth 
for eight hours. A human pilot cannot 
fly the ship down. 

Finally, placing all hope in the 
computes' ability to back each 
otter up, flight engineers okayed the 
landing. Not knowing whether the 
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Columbia crew members at the 
end of the mission last week. 


computers were working, they en¬ 
dured 45 minutes of radio silence be¬ 
fore Columbia appeared over the 
West Coast. The equipment failures 
were under investigation. 

At least (me scientific experiment 
performed during the 10-day flight 
could rival the impact of the thruster 
accident. A test of the Inner ear’s 
role in causing dizziness apparently 
disproved a theory that w an Robert 
Barany of Sweden a Nobel Prize in 
medicine and physiology in 1914. 
“We’re back to the drawing board on 
this,” said Dr. Rudolf von Baumgar- 
ten, a West German physiologist who 
was the experiment’s principal in¬ 
vestigator. 
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A Fresh Start 
On Argentina’s 
Many Problems 

Democracy resumed in Argentina 
last week under difficult circum¬ 
stances. Raul Alfonsui, the first 
civilian President to be inaugurated 
since 1974, took office yesterday in 
what he called “deplorable and, in 
some cases, catastrophic condi¬ 
tions/' In addition to a foreign debt 
crisis and 800 percent inflation, he 
faced the prospect of continuing con¬ 
flict with the now humbled military, 
and further upheavals in the opposi¬ 
tion Peronist party. 

The military junta dissolved itself 
a month ahead of schedule, appar¬ 
ently eager to shed responsibility for 
tough times ahead. The military had 
already tried to escape blame for the 
past by decreeing an amnesty — re¬ 
jected by the new President — for 
those of its members who had a role 
in the death and disappearance of 
thousands of Argentines dining a 
crackdown against leftist dissidents 
in the 1970's. The State Department 
gave a boost to the new Government 
by declaring that Argentina had 
made “significant progress" on 
human rights and therefore qualified 
for renewed military assistance. Mr. 
Alfonsln, who promised in his inau¬ 
gural address to “establish democ¬ 
racy once and for all in Argentina,” 
expressed appreciation for the ges¬ 
ture. But it did not sit well with Brit¬ 
ain, which is still at odds with Argen¬ 
tina over the Falkland Islands. Anx¬ 
ious to avoid further rifts with Lon¬ 
don, Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz promised to consult the Brit¬ 
ish before American arms were 
shipped to Argentina. 

The armed services had ruled to¬ 
gether since 1976, when they over¬ 
threw Isabel Martinez de Peron, 
widow and successor of the dictator 
Juan Peron. From her exile in Spain. 
Mrs. Peron attended Mr. Alfonsin’s 
inauguration in her first visit to Ar¬ 
gentina since 1981. She is titular bead 
of the party her husband founded 40 
years ago. and she caused some 
tremors by indicating she might end 
her. exile in January, and try to as¬ 
sume effective leadership again. .'. 
ItaloLuder, the unsuccessful Pero¬ 
nist candidate for the presidency last ‘ 
month, has been shunting aside peo¬ 
ple still loyal to her and trying to 
move the party toward more demo¬ 
cratic procedures, but he bears the 
onus for the party's first electoral de¬ 
feat. 

Victor in Venezuela 

Venezuela got rid of military rule 
in 1958. One of the men who helped 
end the dictatorship of Gen. Marcos 
Perez Jimenez was Jaime Lusinchi, 
a pediatrician who turned to politics 



Jaime Lusinchi (right) after elec¬ 
tion victory last week. 


so successfully that last week he was 
elected President. Mr. Lusinchi will 
take office in February and confront 
economic problems almost as daunt¬ 
ing as Argentina’s. 

A $34 billion foreign debt —$6 bil¬ 
lion less than what Argentina owes— 
rising unemployment and almost no 
economic growth contributed to the 
defeat of the ruling Social Christian 
Party, whose candidate, Rafael Cal¬ 
dera, was President 10 years ago. 
Mr. Lusinchi's close ties to the labor 
movement and the disenchantment 
of the middle class with the Social 
Christians' heavy spending gave him 
what appeared to be a majority of 
the popular vote in a field of 12 candi¬ 
dates. Like Mr. Alfonsin, Mr. Lu¬ 
sinchi has promised emergency eco¬ 
nomic action, which is apt to be an 
austerity program. “It will be neces¬ 
sary to make sacrifices," he warned. 
Mr. Lusinchi has some advantages 
over his Argentine counterpart. 
Venezuela has considerable oil reve¬ 
nue, although falling prices have ag¬ 


gravated the debt problem, and the 
military will give Mr. Lusinchi much 
less to worry about. 

Nicaragua Plays 
New Overtures 

Nicaragua last week offered fur¬ 
ther measures to suggest it might be 
moving toward pluralism, but oppo¬ 
sition spokesmen dismissed the 
moves as superficial. 

The Government said nearly all 
Nicaraguans who had left since the 
1979 Sandinista victory could now re¬ 
turn freely. Officers of the former re¬ 
gime’s National Guard and security 
forces and leaders of the rebels 
based in Honduras and Costa Rica 
need not apply, a spokesman said, 
but ordinary rebel soldiers would be 
welcomed. The Government also 
promised to announce in February 
the date and rules for elections to be 
held in 1985. Defense Minister Hum¬ 
berto Ortega Saavedra added in an 
interview with The New York Times 
that the Sandimstas* felt obligated 
“to find a common ground” with the 
opposition. He also said Nicaragua 
wanted to reach “an understanding 
for coexistence” with Washington. 

Critics found the announcements 
— the latest in a series of concilia¬ 
tory gestures since the Oct. 25 
American invasion of Grenada — 
cosmetic. “So far there is no real dia¬ 
logue,” said William Bdez Sacasa, a 
business leader. “They are only talk¬ 
ing about talking.” Political leaders 
called for international monitors at 
the elections “to be sure the Sandin- 
istas keep their word,” as one put it. 
Speaking for the Roman Catholic 
bishops, the Rev. Bismarck Carballo 
said there had been “no progress” on 
their demands for “freedom of ex¬ 
pression for all media outlets,” 
recognition of the church hierarchy 
“as the legitimate voice of the faith¬ 
ful" and draft exemption for con-, 
scientious objectors. 

An official of the independent 
human rights commission said that 
while 307 Miskito Indians were re¬ 
leased last month, there were “at 
least 1,500 prisoners in Nicaragua 
who have never seen a judge.” The 
.editor of the independent newspaper 
;La Prensaj Pedro JoaqUfn Chamor¬ 
ro,, said daily censorship was still in 
force. “The Government is going in 
the right direction,” he added, “bat 
it is still not enough.” 

Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz said he was waiting for “re¬ 
ality to put behind the rhetoric.” But 
the new sounds from Managua were 
“vastly different” from Sandinista 
statements of six months ago, be 
added. “! welcome that.” 

Toward Closer 
Ties to Vatican 

The United States has cooperated 
with the Vatican for years on world 
political and humanitarian ques¬ 
tions, but relations have been limited 
by law and the objections of many 
Protestants. Indeed, many Catholic 
bishops have opposed formal rela¬ 
tions as being a divisive issue for 
American society. The argument is 
that such relations would violate 
First Amendment principles of sepa¬ 
ration of church and state. Given all 
that, the Reagan Administration last 
week was moving cautiously toward 
closer ties, but not too close. 

Officials said Mr. Reagan’s per¬ 
sonal representative to the Vatican, 
William A. Wilson, was discussing 
strengthening relations in Romq. 
But Larry Speakes. the White House 
spokesman, said there were no plans 
to designate a United States ambas¬ 
sador to join the 106 diplomatic mis¬ 
sions accredited to the Holy See. 

In September, Congress quietly re¬ 
pealed an 1867 law forbidding the use 
of Federal funds for a Vatican diplo¬ 
matic mission. The sponsor. Senator 
Richard G. Lugar, an Indiana Re¬ 
publican and Methodist, argued that 
the Vatican should be recognized as 
a sovereign state and that the Pope is 
“a powerful force for democracy in 
the world." 

Disclosure of the talks in Rome 
brought criticism from religious and 
civil liberties groups that have often 
been at odds — among others, the 
National Council of Churches, the 
National Association of Evangeli¬ 
cals, the Seventh Day Adventists, the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Social 
Affairs and the Americans United 
for the Separation of Church and 
State. Conservative evangelicals 
who supported Mr. Reagan in 1999, 
notably the Rev. Jerry Falwell, head 
of the Moral Majority, also de¬ 
nounced the idea. 

Part-time personal envoys repre- ' 
sen ting Presidents Franklin Roose¬ 
velt, Nixon, Ford, Carter and Rea¬ 
gan lived out' of suitcases in Rome 
hotel suites and were assisted by an 
aide or two based in the embassy ac¬ 
credited to Italy. President Truman, 
after an outburst of criticism, de¬ 
cided not to send Gen. Matthew 
Clark as ambassador to the Vatican. 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy 
and Johnson did not send envoys. 


Milt Freudenbeim 
Henry Giniger and 
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Unease With Reagan Grows in Washington and Elsewhere 


Lebanon Rekindles U.S. 
Foreign Policy Troubles 



Untttd Pmaa JjaenmOoBMl 

Marine CapL Monte Hoover gr ee tin g his daughters at Camp Lejeune In North Carolina last week 

after returning from a seven-month tour In Beirut, Leba no n . 


By HEDRICK SMITH 


WASHINGTON — On the surface, much of 
political Washington reacted numbly at first to 
the latest spasm of violence in Lebanon. Perhaps 
the loss of eight more Marines, the first combat 
death of a Navy flier and Syria’s capture of a sec- 
rad flier could not match the horror of the bomb¬ 
ing of the Marine compound six weeks ago, but 
last week marked a new watershed, robbing 
President Reagan of the foreign policy momen¬ 
tum he bad gained after the invasion of Grenada. 
He was again on the defensive, braced for trouble 
when Congress returns in January. 

Grenada had been a distraction, providing a 
brief sense of triumph and giving the President a 
boost in the polls. “The Grenada high is now 
over,” asserted Senator Charles McC. Mathias, a 
moderate Maryland Republican. “We have to get 
back to the grim realities in tike Middle East.” 
Republican loyalists like Senate majority leader 
Howard H. Baker Jr. and Charles H. Percy, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, gamely defended Mr. Reagan’s retalia¬ 
tory strikes against Syrian antiaircraft as “abso¬ 
lutely right” despite the loss of two planes. Bnt 
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after campaigning in Illinois, Mr. Percy told col¬ 
leagues he had been “beaten up” by angry public 
questioning about Lebanon. 

For Democratic Presidential hopefuls, it was a 
chance to rekindle tbeir critique of Reagan for¬ 
eign policy. “Trigger-happy and reckless” said 
Senator Alan Cranston of California. “Mindless 
escalations like this will lead to a lot more than 
the President is bargaining forwarned Senator 
Ernest F. Boilings of South Carolina. “We have 
been down this road before in Vietnam." Senator 
Gary Hart of Colorado called for a special session 
of Congress to block emergence of an American 
“military role.” Already, said the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, the American presence is “not neutral 
enough to be a peacekeeping factor/’ 

The two Democratic front-runners were more 
carefuL Perhaps considering Israel’s security 
needs ainl the interest among some Jewish voters 
in keeping the United States engaged, neither for¬ 
mer Vice President Walter F. Mondale nor Sena¬ 
tor John Glenn of Ohio called for a Marine pull¬ 
out. The American farces have to react to “un¬ 
provoked attacks/* Mr. Mandate said, but if be 
were President, he would give the Lebanese Gov¬ 
ernment a timetable for taking primary respon¬ 
sibility for the Beirut airport, to let tbe American 


Marines move to a less exposed position. 

Glenn called for “tbe utmost caution” 
in using American force to prevent “stumbling 
toward” war- It was left to the Arizona Republi¬ 
can Senator, Barry M. Goidwater, to vent tbe 
anxieties in Congress about “the increasing dan¬ 
ger of our involvement in a major war in that 
area” and to state bluntly that “the time to with¬ 
draw our forces is now." 

Privately, some members of Congress asked 
whether the aerial reconnaissance missions over 
Syrian-held areas were not provocative, inviting 
gyrian antiaircraft fire to set up American retali¬ 
ation. House Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill Jr. was 
concerned, aides said, that after talks with Is¬ 
raeli Prime Minist er Yitzak Shamir and Leba¬ 
nese President Amin Gemaye!. the Administra¬ 
tion might be moving to a more aggressive policy 
toward the Syrians and their allies in Lebanon, 
writing off hopes of political settlement among 
.the warring Lebanese factions. 

But in his weekly radio address yesterday, the 
President vowed to “redouble our diplomatic ef¬ 
forts” to achieve peace and said the marines 
would leave “race internal stability is restored 
and withdrawal of all foreign forces is assured.” 
He insisted the United States had acted “with 
great restraint” against Syria. 

For the Administration, the latest flareup was 
a new lesson in the President's political vulner¬ 
ability on Lebanon and how precarious is the sup¬ 
port for his policy. Even before the latest fight¬ 
ing, a new Gallup poll showed international ten¬ 
sions and the threat of war cited as the country’s 
top problem, ahead of economic issues. 

Mifitary Qualms 

In the Administration, some top military offi¬ 
cers were uneasy. Just over a year ago, Gen. 
John W. Vessey Jr., Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, said that “it's fair to say that the Joint 
Chiefs don’t want to get embroiled in Lebanon.” 
•Senior officers feared that the Marines were un- 
suit ed to an essentially political mission of but¬ 
tressing the Gemayel Government while Ameri¬ 
can force is little help in settling Lebanese politi¬ 
cal schisms. With tbe White House and State De¬ 
partment in no mood to withdraw, the Joint 
Chiefs were hoping to reduce casualties by 
removing the Marines from exposed positions. 

A dminis tration policy-makers, banking on 
greater realism from Syria in the wake of Ameri¬ 
can pledges to cooperate more closely with Is¬ 
rael, contend that American air attacks last 
weekend were successful “in ge ttin g Syrian at¬ 
tention.” Said one official, “They've been very 
careful about what they’ve done ever since.” One 
hope is that Syria may lean on its Lebanese allies 
to move toward compromise with Mr. Gemayel if 

talks im Tiatinmal r y^nriH ?HQn «n hp resumed 

But the Reagan entourage sensed Congres¬ 
sional patience wearing thin. When Congress re¬ 
turns, the Foreign Relations Committee is to con¬ 
sider a resolution fay Senator Mathias calling for 
withdrawal of American forces from Lebanon by 
Feb. 25. “We should now prepare a rational and 
appropriate alternative to the multinational 
force,” be said. Tbe Administration hopes to 
stave off such pressures. “It's going to be a prob¬ 
lem how much longer Congress will let the Ma¬ 
rines stay,” a high official conceded. “I’m not 
surehow it’s going to come out.” 

c ■ 
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Opposition Boycott Leaves Seaga Almost Alone in Thursday’s Election 


Jamaica Faces Virtual One-Party State 


By BARBARA CROSSETTE 


KINGSTON, Jamaica — J amaica, which is 
struggling to overcome serious economic prob¬ 
lems, now appears to be headed for a constitu¬ 
tional crisis as well. 

Last month. Prime Minister Edward P.G. 
Seaga, buoyed by opinion polls showing substan¬ 
tial support for bis participation in the invasion of 
Grenada, called a snap national election for Dec. 
15, nearly two years before the end of his first 
five-year term. But the opposition People’s Na¬ 
tional Party led by former Prime Minister Mi¬ 
chael Manley decided to boycott the vote on the 
ground that necessary — and promised — elec¬ 
toral reforms had not taken place. (Mr. Seaga re¬ 
torts that the opposition party is broke, in disar¬ 
ray and unable to fight.) 

So when nominations closed on Nov. 29 for the 
60 seats in Jamaica’s House of Representatives, 
whose majority leader becomes Prime Minister, 
Mr. Seaga and bis Jamaica Labor Party had al¬ 
ready taken 54 “without ever going in the ring” in 
the Prime Minister's words. In six constituen¬ 
cies, independents are opposing the Labor Party 
but almost none stands a serious chance. 

With election day still technically to come on 
Thursday, the question being asked is: In toe 
end, will Mr. Seaga — President Reagan’s clos¬ 
est ally in the Caribbean—have lost as much as 
beseems to have won? 

Democracy m Question 

Jamaica, which has adhered to the parliamen¬ 
tary system it inherited from Britain at inde¬ 
pendence in 1962, is now faced with a de facto one- 
party state, and there is widespread distress and 
concern. “What is this, coming from the man 
who invaded Grenada to restore political liber¬ 
ties?” a critic of Mr. Seaga asked. 

The issue dominates everything from profes¬ 
sional gatherings to radio talk shows. The Glean¬ 
er, Jamaica’s only morning newspaper, is full of 
constitutional debate in columns, letters and 
news stories. The country’s Governor General, 
Sir Florizel Glasspole, has been quoted as calling 
this a moment of “political crisis.” The Jamai¬ 
can Council of Churches has asked the Prime 
Minister to undertake immediately voting re¬ 
forms—updating electoral rolls to bring in up to 
180,000 presently disenfranchised voters, includ¬ 
ing young people who have reached the voting 
age of 18 since the 1980 election, and introducing 
identity cards to prevent fraud—and then to call 
another election quickly. 

Meanwhile lawyers and political scientists are 
searching the Constitution for ways to create a 
place for an opposition. Mr. Seaga is reported to 
be considering naming opposition politicians to 
the Senate, an appointive body, but there is no as¬ 
surance they would accept. 

Mr. Manley’s party has decided to hold 
monthly public forums tn a Kingston hotel to con¬ 
sider national issues, and to appoint representa¬ 
tives in local constituencies to keep in touch with 
local problems. He rejects suggestions that this 
sounds Uke a government in interna] exile. 

In the absence of candidates, the campaign has 
become a battleof documents. Mr. Manley bran¬ 


dishes “solemn pledges” of electoral reform be 
says were made by the Government- Mr. Seaga 
takes to rallies what he describes as a “secret” 
report from a conference of the opposition party 
outlining its weaknesses. Both sides cite constitu¬ 
tional law and historical precedent. 

Mr. Seaga argues that the parliamentary sys¬ 
tem allows him to call an election any time he 
chooses, and that it is tbe opposition that has pro¬ 
voked tbe crisis. He says that his course was nec¬ 
essary because tbe opposition had brought his in¬ 
tegrity into question in reporting to the Jamaican 
people on the status of negotiations with the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund and in calling on hi m 
to resign as Finance Minister after a substantial 
devaluation of tbe Jamaican dollar. In addition to 
Finance, Mr. Seaga also holds the Defense and 
Cultural portfolios. 

In an interview last week, Mr. Manley said be 
would be willing to fight another election “tomor¬ 
row” if reforms were carried out- His party 
would stand to gain most by tbe «tp »ns m of the 
electorate; it is popular among the young, many 
of whom continue to be unemployed despite Mr. 
Seaga’s plethora of tr aining programs. 

Political scientists and politicians, looking at 
the present standoff, agree on two points. The 
P-N.P. and Mr. Manley — whose office is domi¬ 


nated by a portrait of Fidel Castro and who is 
portrayed by Mr. Seaga as a dangerous Cuban 
Trojan Horse — clearly lost ground after the 
trouble in Grenada in October. But he is likely to 
gain from tbe present crisis and perhaps win the 
next election, which is expected to come within a 
year or two. 

What concerns many Jamaicans is that pro¬ 
longed political tension will interfere with the 
task of rebuilding an economy badly battered in 
tbe 1970’s by the rising cost of petroleum prod¬ 
ucts, the world recession and attempts by Mr. 
Manley’s Government to “socialize" the eco¬ 
nomic system. They also fear a resumption of the 
kind of political violence that left more than 100 
people dead in the 1980 campaign. 

For the moment, however, Mr. Seaga is getting 
as much mileage as possible from the invasion of 
Grenada. Last week, at a rally in the small town 
of Stony Hill, one of the six contested constituen¬ 
cies, his organizers warmed up the already sym¬ 
pathetic crowd with an American-made video 
tape called “The Liberation of Grenada.” When 
she saw the face of Bernard Coard, Grenada’s 
Deputy Prime Minister, who reportedly initiated 
the coup that led to the death of the Grenadian 
leader, Maurice Bishop, a quiet woman in the 
audience suddenly shouted: “Dirty beast!” 
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The Democrats 
Raise Funds 
And Hackles 


Whatever the forum or the season. 
Democrats, it seems, can't help act¬ 
ing Like, well. Democrats. In two 
days of fund-raising appearances in 
five cities last week, a six-pack of 
Democratic candidates turned as 
much of their rhetorical fire on each 
other as on the Republican they ail 
want a shot at next Nov. 6. 

South Carolina Senator Ernest F. 
Hollings, with the frankness of a man 
whose campaign isn’t demonstrably 
going anywhere, predicted that for¬ 
mer Vice President Mondale, if 
nominated, would surely be whipped 
by President Reagan. Mr. Mondale, 
in the manner of an apparent front¬ 
runner, didn’t speak all that ill of his 
colleagues. But he got an uncere¬ 
monial brushoff from Harold Wash¬ 
ington, the Democratic Mayor of 
Chicago, who finds Mr. Mondale at 
least momentarily tainted by the 
backing of a bitter enemy, Alderman 
Edward Vrdolyak, Cook County 
Democratic chairman. 

Colorado Senator Gary Hart, who 
has so far failed to parlay "issues” 
into any measurable movement in 
the standings, lamented that his op¬ 
ponents had wasted repeated oppor¬ 
tunities to debate the differences 
among themselves and with the 
White House. The Rev. Jesse Jack- 
son, the newest member of the field, 
complained as he went from podium 
to podium that the party's delegate- 
selection rules are racially discrimi¬ 
natory and unfair to long-shot candi¬ 
dates, such as Jesse Jackson. He 
also impressed his audiences with 
his distinctive style; he declared that 
be wasn't a mere office-seeker, but 
"a prophet on a political mission.” 

Yesterday his mission found him 
in Alabama, where he counted on his 
oratory and grass-roots enthusiasm 
to overcome Mr. Mondale’s long¬ 
standing alliance with the leaders of 
the main organization of black 
voters there. One much-discussed 
possibility was a joint endorsement. 
That would leave the question of how 
much Mr. Jackson really threatens 
Mr. Mondale among blacks in abey¬ 
ance until the primaries. 


G.O.P. Campaign Licks 

President Reagan took Air Force 
One out for a campaign-style spin, 
lighting in Indianapolis and return¬ 
ing for the first time in months to the 
theme of no-nonsense fundamentals 
in the classroom. 

Addressing the National Forum on 
Excellence in Education, Mr. Rea¬ 
gan didn’t hold out much hope of 
additional financial help from Wash¬ 
ington. "American schools don’t 
need vast new sums of money as 
much as they need a few fundamen¬ 
tal reforms,” he said. Further, the 
President said he had instructed the 
Department of Justice and Educa¬ 
tion to “find ways we can help teach¬ 
ers and administrators enforce disci¬ 
pline.” They presumably won't cost 
much. Department of Education offi¬ 
cials disclosed that their stepped-up 
spending recommendations hadn’t 
gotten passing marks; the White 
House's proposal for education dol¬ 
lars in 1985 is all but certain to be 
under this year's level, $15.2 billion. 


Meanwhile, back at the White 
House, communications director 
David R. Gergen turned in his 
papers and accepted a resident fel¬ 
lowship, at Harvard IJniverity’s In¬ 
stitute of Politics. Mr. Gergen, who 
has held senior posts in the last three 
Republican Administrations, was 
said by associates to have grown in¬ 
creasingly unhappy with a number 
of White House policies, Including re¬ 
strictions imposed on the press dur¬ 
ing the Grenada invasion and threats 
to subject staff members to poly¬ 
graph testing. 


Purloined Papers 
Inquiry Narrows 


William J. Casey, who oversaw 
Ronald Reagan’s Presidential cam¬ 
paign, has said he has no recollection 
of receiving any purloined Carter 
briefing papers. Paul Corbin, in 1980 
a campaign aide of Mr. Casey's, has 
said repeatedly that he knows noth¬ 
ing about how the Reagan high com¬ 
mand obtained the materia] either. 

Nevertheless, last week Repre¬ 
sentative Donald J. Albosta, the 
Michigan Democrat who beads a 
subcommittee looking into the re¬ 
moval of the documents ( subse¬ 
quently used to help prepare candi¬ 
date Reagan for a debate with Presi¬ 
dent Carter), told The New York 
Times that the inquiry was increas¬ 
ingly concentrating on Mr. Casey, 
who is now the Director of Central 
Intelligence, and Mr. Corbin, now a 
political consultant. Reviewing leads 
developed in his panel's investiga¬ 
tion, Mr. Albosta said that Mr. Cor¬ 
bin had been identified "by several 
people as the one who delivered the 
material to Casey.” 

Mr. Albosla's subcommittee, 
which plans to begin public hearings 
soon after Congress reconvenes late 
next month, is attempting to deter¬ 
mine whether the theft involved pos- 
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sible compromises of classified in¬ 
formation — and, some Republicans 
contend, kick off the campaign year 
with a few partisan points. Mr. Al¬ 
bosta, who disclosed that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation had agreed 
to share details of its inquiry, said 
the identity of the mole on the Carter 
campaign staff is still a mystery. 


William Baxter, 
The Man Who. . . 


William F. Baxter, Assistant At¬ 
torney General in charge of the Jus¬ 
tice Department's antitrust division 
for the past three years, has rarely 
swerved from the view that where 
business is concerned big doesn’t 
necessarily mean bad. 

Last week, a day before the an¬ 
nouncement that he would step down 
in mid-December to return to teach¬ 
ing. at the Stanford law school, Mr. 
Baxter put a cap on a six-year-oki in¬ 
vestigation of international oil com¬ 
panies, saying that an ml glut had 
made the inquiry beside the.;point 
and that the companies could no 
longer run up petroleum prices at 
will. In January 1982, he ended the 
Government’s 12-year-old suit 
against the International Business 
Machines Corporation, asserting 
that I.B.M. was no longer to be 
feared by its byte-sized competitors. 

But it seemed certain that Mr. 
Baxter would be recalled as much as 
anything for the breakup of the big¬ 
gest of the big—the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company. He 
took office with a promise to litigate 
a long-pending A.T.& T. suit “to the 
eyeballs,” and did just that, sharp 
criticism from some members of the 
Reagan Cabinet norwithstanding. 
Attorney General William French 
Smith said Mr. Baxter bad written 
"a brilliant chapter in antitrust his¬ 
tory.” Senator Howard M. Metzen- 
baurn, Democrat of Ohio, called Mr. 
Baxter’s imminent departure "an 
early Christmas present for those of 
us who believe strongly in the en¬ 
forcement of our antitrust laws.” J. 
Paul McGrath, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the civil divi¬ 
sion and a former Wall Street anti¬ 
trust lawyer, wiU replace Mr. Bax¬ 
ter, Mr. Smith said. 


Unwelcome 
Economic Advice 


The Administration had an easier 
time with Martin S. Feldstein last 
week. But the chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil on Economic Advisers, whose 
persistent questioning of President 
Reagan's tax cuts and military 
spending increases has caused great 
White House annoyance, was the 
only Republican official, current or 
former, to take a softer line. 

At a conference in Washington Mr. 
Feldstein, who has said he would like 
to keep his job, contended that much 
of the “structural” budget deficit 
was in fact inherited from the Carter 
Administration. William Poole, also 
a White House economic adviser, 
said that if necessary, interest rates 
should be raised next year to keep 
the money supply down. And Robert 
Dederick, who was Under Secretary- 
of Commerce for Economic Affairs 
until September, said the deficit 
problem has not' been “increasing 
spending; it has been our failure to 
cover our spending with taxation.” 

Neither is a line the Administra¬ 
tion favors, particularly in an elec¬ 
tion year. Former President Ford, 
who has less to lose, has in the past 
urged President Reagan to accept a 
tax increase as inevitable and to 
curb defense spending. As an elder 
statesman (and one of the few non¬ 
economists) at last week's meeting, 
Mr. Ford did not go into specifics. 
But the world, he said, is “in trou¬ 
ble” if the United States doesn't 
show economic leadership. 


Caroline Rand .Herron 
and Michael Wright 


Just How Fair Is Affirmative Action? 
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William Bradford Reynolds 

‘They use discrimination to 
cure discrimination’ 



JBNSWER. Affirmative action by my defini- 
tion would be steps taken with the intent 
of encouraging greater numbers of mi- 
norities and women into the work force, 
and to insure that their opportunity to be em¬ 
ployed is equal to the opportunity that anybody 
else has. 1 think it’s a very good thing. If you de¬ 
fine affirmative action as including some prefer¬ 
ence assigned to individuals based on race or sex 
that affords those who are not themselves vic¬ 
tims of discrimination an advantage over other 
innocent parties, I do not think it’s a good thing. 

Q. Do you think that blacks today are entitled 
to any legal preference simply because of the na¬ 
tion's history of slavery and more than a century 
of discrimination? 

A. No, I don't. Probably the most’pernicious 
lingering effect of past discrimination in this 
country is the contimied tolerance to classify peo¬ 
ple on the basis of race. 

Q. You’ve often said that employment and 
school admission d ec isions must be color-blind. 
Justice and the law may be color-bfind, but how 
can they function in a society which itself is not? 

* A. If you have someone whose only claim to 
preferential treatment is that they are part of a 
class who has been victimized in the past, I don’t 
think that that individual has any entitlement. 

Nor do I think that you are helping in any way, 
shape or form if somebody who is not qualified 
for the job is given the job because of the color of 
that person's skin. I don’t think that you have 
done anything to repair the effects of past dis¬ 
crimination to the group, and the individual 
placed in that awkward position is going to wind 
up being more disadvantaged than if they’d been 
treated based on their own individual merit. 


One of the major problems that we have with 
respect to society today is the discrepancy or dis¬ 
parity that occurs at the education level I don’t 
thmk we solve that soda1 problem by using the 
civil rights laws. What we have to do is insure 
that students at a very early age are getting an 
education that allows them to compete based on 
their individual talent and worth. 

Q. You were quoted as saying that the Supreme 
Court wrongly decided tbeWeber-case-' when it 
• upheld a private employeesplan to' bring more 
blacks into skilled trades. 

A. I never said that. What I said, in response to 
a question, was that 1 didn't think that the deci¬ 
sion in the Weber case would apply in a public 
employment situation. 

Q. Are you saying that a private company can 
have a more vigorous affirmative action pro¬ 
gram than a public employer can? 

A- Probably that would be one way to look at it, 
yes, because the Constitution that we live with 
does condemn discrimination in a public context 
to a far greater extent than it condemns discrimi¬ 
nation in a private context Given that, and given 
the fact that it’s a public employer, the ban 
against discrimination that is in the Constitution 
would have to be considered. 

Q. In the Detroit case, your brief seems to be 
ar gu in g that the dty used a merit selection sys¬ 
tem up to 1974, when It adopted its affirmative ac¬ 
tion plan. Weren’t the examinations in that selec¬ 
tion system found to be discriminatory? 

A Well, they weren’t found to be, but it was al¬ 
leged that they were. I certainly would not sug¬ 
gest that there was not discrimination. 

Q. The people who adopted the plan thought 
they were reducing discrimination— 


Drew S. Days 3d 

‘The courts have affirmed 
race-conscious approaches’ 


JWNSWER. Affirmative action is a good 
thing, because it does more than simply 
prohibit discrimination in the future. It 
actually attempts to make up for the ef¬ 
fects of discrimination that occurred in the past. 

Q. While su pporting the Detroit Police Depart¬ 
ment’s affirmative action plan, the trial judge in 
Federal district court, Damon J. Keith, also 
noted that all affirmative action programs have 
an adverse effect on whites, and to one extent or 
another upset settled expectations. 

A-1 have never thought that, over the last 30 
years or so since Brown v. Board of Education, 
the society expected there to be an institution-by- 
institution analysis to determine something we 
already know — that discrimination based upon 
race is pervasive. Its effects are there for every¬ 
one to see. 

So if a university or an employer decides on its' 
own to open up'opportunities for minorities or 
women, that is appropriate. And when the courts 
affirmed in recent years certain race-conscious 
approaches to admissions or hiring, while those 
approaches do have an Impact upon expecta¬ 
tions, the courts have tried to minimize detri¬ 
mental effects and have been very sensitive to 
the social implications of legal steps. 

Q. The Reagan A d min i s t ra ting wmtmds that 
you can’t comet a wrong by a similar wrong. 

A. Apart from the questionable nature of that 
as just a matter of public policy, it’s wrong as a 
matter of law. 

It was argued in 5wonn v. Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg that courts could not recognize the race of 
children in ordering a desegregationremedy. 
The Supreme Court in 1971 essentially said that 
was ridiculous. There is no way in which a wrong 
that’s based upon race can 6e corrected without 


recognizing race in the process. 

The hope of the society and the hope of the law 
Is that this recognition of race, or sex, for that 
matter, can be put aside after a period of time. 

Q. What about numerical goals and quotas? 
When are they defeasible? 

A. Once again, the question has to be viewed 
with a continuum in mind. 

This experience with various methods of reme¬ 
dying discr iminat ion in employment is one that 
several prior Administrations have had. The con¬ 
clusion that even people in the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion reached was that simply requiring every em¬ 
ployer found guilty to exercise good-faith efforts 

was not going to change the status quo. Therefore 

the Nixon Administration decided that some nu¬ 
merical goals and timetables were required. 


Promoting the Qualified 

Q. Isn't it true that when you have a one-for-one 
quota, as in the case of the Detroit police, reqnlr- 

tag the promotion of equal numbers of blacks and 
whites, some of the Mack officers promoted will 
be less tpalified than some of the white officers 
who are not? 

A. Goals and timetables or quotas have never 
to my knowledge authorized the promotion or hir¬ 
ing of unqualified people. If one wants to say that 
a white officer has 15 years on the force and a 
black officer has five years and therefore the 
white officer is more qualified than the black, I 
suppose that’s true. But that does not mean that 

the Mack officer is unqualified to do the job. 

This is also true in hiring. We have a societal 

attraction, at least since the end of World War n, 

to testing as the most effective way to determine 

who is qualified and who is unqualified. That, too, 

is a false assumption, unless one is looking at 


The Reagan Administration’s attack on 
affirmative action plans using quotas was 
pursued on two/rants last week. 

The first was political. President Rea¬ 
gan made three appointments to the 
United States Commission on Civil 
Rights, which While House officials said 
they hoped would reshape the panel in a 
vein more consistent with his views. Two 
Republican wo men who support an active 
Federal role in civil rights enforcement 
. were dropped Congressional Democrats 
. and civil rights groups believed the White 
House had entered into an agreement on 
the composition of the commission last 
month when a compromise that continued 
the life of the panel was struck. They said 
they had been betrayed. 

The second front was the Supreme 
Court. In oral argument, the Justice De¬ 
partment maintained that a Federal dis¬ 
trict Judge had been wrong when he re¬ 
quired Memphis and its predominantly 
white firefighters’ union to bend seniority 
rules to protect black workers , hired 
under an affirmative action plan, from 
layoffs. Only people who can prove they 
were victims of discrimination are enti¬ 
tled to "rightful place seniority," the Gov¬ 
ernment argued. In a Supreme Court brief 
filed nine days ago, the Department as¬ 
serted that Detroit’s plan for promoting 
black and white officers in equal numbers 
is unconstitutional, because the city is a 
public employer. 

Robert Pear, a reporter in the Washing¬ 
ton bureau of The New York Times, talked 
last week with William Bradford Reyn¬ 
olds, Assistant Attorney General for civil 
rights, and Drew S. Days 3d, who held that 
post in the Carter Administration and is 
now professor of law at Yale University . 
The first question Mr. Pear asked each 
was: "Is affirmative action a good thing 
ora bad thing?" Excerpts from the sepa¬ 
rate interviews follow. 


A. That’s absolutely so. The pendulum swung 
one way and now they’re going to swing it back 
the other way, and they're going to use discrimi¬ 
nation to cure discrimination. I would ask you the 
question: What is it you’re correcting by bring¬ 
ing, through discriminatory means, a number of 
blades into the system? Tolerance for selection 
on the basis of race is not being wiped out or re¬ 
moved. It’s being perpetuated. ' 

Q. You make ft sound as If the principles here 
are absolute. But aren't all social rel at ions a 
matter of give and take? 

A. An awful lot of social relations are a matter 
of give and take. But we fought a Civil War over 
the very question that we’re discussing. 

The one thing that comes out of our history is 
that we cannot exclude people from opportunities 
because of immutable characteristics. We went 
through a period of time where we treated people 
as groups and we assigned them the benefits of 
society based on what group they fit in. It’s called 
‘Separatebut Equal. ’ 

TheQuota Equation 

Q.What is it you object to in tbe Detroit plan? 

A. The plan is a quota. For every white 
promoted there must be a black promoted, until 
such time as the entire police force, all the way 
up the ranks, is 50-50. 

Q. That 59 percent goal, or quota. Is less titan 
the Mack population of Detroit. 

A. It may be. But that assumes there’s some 
relevance to what the black population is in De¬ 
troit for purposes of determining what the racial 
composition should be of its police force. 

There are other factors in the real world that 
people look to, that suggest that they have an in¬ 
terest in the job or they don’t, that they’re quali¬ 
fied for it or they're not. Those things also have to 
be factored into the whole equation. 

Q. If your view of affirmative action was ac¬ 
cepted by the courts, wouldn't that lead to the 
conclusion that many of the consent decrees en¬ 
tered into by the Justice Department in the past 
were unconstitutional? 

A. Certainly in the consent decrees we’ve en¬ 
tered into in this Administration, we wouldn’t 
have a problem. 1 have no problem saying that 
there are consent decrees entered into in the past 
that could well be suspect. 


people m the very top and the very bottom. There 
is a great middle section in which, even thoug h 
there may be 20 percentage points between one 
score and the other, as a practical matter, those 
people will perform more or less equally, 

Q* The Adminis tration argues that under the 
law, the benefits of affirmative action and the 
remedies should be limited to imfiVhtaal, identi¬ 
fiable victims of proven dtscrimination. 

A. That has a seductiveness that most simple 
and indeed simple-minded arguments have. 

Case law does not require a black child to come 

forward to show that that child was the victim of 
discrimination and therefore had a right to go to 
a desegregated school. What the Supreme Court 
said was that all black children, indeed all chil¬ 
dren, have a right to go to a desegregated school. 

The Court in Bakke approved tbe use of race as 
a criterion (in medical school admissions), 
largely with the vote of Justice Powell, who saw 
ethnic diversity in the university community as a 
constitutionally acceptable goal. Justice Powell 
sari nothing about people admitted to achieve 


• , . w usiuummiu; mey were 

actual victims of discrimination. In Weber the 
Cant did not say Bat every black who'was 
brought into Kaiser Aluminum’s (training oro- 

gram)lndtoshowthatheorshewaran«£ial 

“*> “*“*** set-aside, in 
which black and other minority contractors were 

to 1 ?j >ercent <* public works pro! 
^“*require fiat fflecomrac^ 
tors show they were actual victims. 

The Administration’s position is really a 
snx^Kcreen. Indeed, what it requires is that w© 
goabout and search for victims and if we can’t 
Mri < ^ r It akefttteAdzninistratkm’spoa- 
tion is there s no remedy, nobody gets anythfag. 
The emntover gets off 


sibility to correct past practices^ —ofrMpoo- 
Q. But the Administration seems ^ , 

ft, affinal acS^Sg 


i,fr fly ™ a (i 

whi ch the em ploycr was acting acconMng m trL 
eral siatnte). How could Congi^sTwhfchb obvl 
ously an arm at Government, go about anth™-^ 
mg discrimination by private parties? The argt 
mmttiKsy make, that the Qmstitiitionto^ 
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By LESLIE WAYNE 

Los Angeles 

W HEN legendary billionaire J. Paul Getty died at 
his English country estate in 1976 at the age of 83, 
he left behind a mighty business empire, a price- 
less a^t collection and an ever-growing family tree to lay 
claim to his wealth. His business was oil—Getty OH, one 
of the nation's largest domestic producers'. His art collec¬ 
tion was both dimtiT^gmshed and valuable — the museum 
he founded owns 12 percent of Getty OH along with it 
Rubens and Rembrandts. And his heirs—three surviving 
sans, 21 grandchildren and great grandchildren— Share 
a $ 2.3 billion trust that owns 40 percent of Getty OIL 
These riches, however, have not brought peace to the 
world of Getty. Quite the opposite. The beneficiaries of J. 
Paul Getty's worldly endeaygrs -— the company, tfcejpu- 
seum and assorted hei^— 'are 7 %irta^^TodSy in a 
Byzantine, confusing and still unfolding battle for control 
of Getty Oil. Many principals remain silent, but inter¬ 
views with their lawyers and financial advisers on both 
coasts and a study of court documents that are quickly 
p iling up reveal a high-stake and high-tension boardroom 
drama. 

The protagonist is Gordon P. Getty, 50, an intro¬ 
verted music buff who studied at the San Francisco Con¬ 
servatory of Music, sings with local opera companies and 


Gordon Getty is trying to 
win control of his father’s 
company and reshape it 
—a strategy to enhance 
the family fortune. 


receives some $28 minion a year in trust income. Though 
he worked briefly in minor positions at Getty, business 
never captured his fancy until recent events transformed 
him into a corporate activist. Last week he tangled with 
lawyers over Getty’s problems and attended a Lincoln 
Center production of songs he had composed. As a direc¬ 
tor of Getty Oil and sole trustee of the Sarah C. Getty 
Trust he controls 40 2 percent of Getty shares. His goal is 
to better GettyS performance so that its stock—and his 
trust — are worth more. 

His main' opponent — for the moment—is Sidney R. 
Petersen; 52, the dapper chairman and chief executive of 
Getty who is trying to fend off the newly-transformed 
Gordon Getty. A financial man by training, Mr. Petersen 
joined Getty nearly three decades ago and is he ginnin gto 
diversify it into insurance and cable television to help on¬ 
set bad times in the oil business. His greatest fear is that 
Gordon Getty will take control and send him away. Mr. 

Petersen sees himself as the guardian of the 48 percent of 

nomunwi hv the seeeral public and has Joined 


s with Gordon’s reclusive Drawer, j . raw *., 

ives in London, to limit Gordon Getty's control of the 
y's money. 

tie third player in the battle—and the Pivotal force 
aaroW M. Williams, 54, the tough former chairman 
* Securities and Exchange CommigatU who, as 
executive of the Getty Museum in Malibu, Calif., 
ols 1LS percent of Getty.Control ^ttocki^tM 
wtential kingmaker at Getty — both 
he company need the museum’s shares to beat back 
jberusTsummer, Mr. Williams rejected Gordon 
J s bid to unite and kick out the Getty board. But last 
he Joined hands with Gordon Getty in a bruising 
r play that, for now at least, has Mr. Petersen on the 

siv&ThesituaiioDfostiU so fluid that tasMsrsdalin 

have no clear idea of how the drama will end. 

It’S like a game of stud poker played with five 
“ a San Francisco attorney who 

wits Gordon Getty and who, many y**®!*** 


pressed the market value of assets that only a few years 
ago were coveted. At companies such as the Gulf Oil Cor¬ 
poration and the Superior Oil Company, shareholders 
and, sometimes, even members of founding families, are 
fi ghting for control. 

Like them, Getty has suffered from falling oil prices. 
In 1982, net income fell to $681 million on sales of $12.3 bil¬ 
lion, compared to earnings of $856 million on sales of $13 2 
billion the year before. Clearly, it was a company worth 
more dead than alive. Although it has been trading at 
about $78 a share, liquidation of its assets could fetch 
about $153 a share, according to a recent estimate by the 
appraisal firm of John S. Herald Inc. Other analysts have 
estimated even more. 

Although the company had a hefty $2 billion in work¬ 
ing capital and relatively modest debt, it has had a poor 
- record of-finding oil. Last-year it spent $1.3 billion on ex- 
., ended up wjth 12 a million fewer barrels, oJU w 

cdl reserves thantheyparbefore. AndGpRyspends$5per 
barrel more than the industry average to find reserves. 
This poor track record is a legacy of the early 1980’s, 
when many key Getty geologists left for higher paying 
jobs elsewhere. In more recent times, Mr. Petersen, 
chairman since June 1980, has led Getty into a controver¬ 
sial diversification program— acquiring a profitable in- 
surance operation that added $82 million to 1982 e arnin g s , 
but sinking some $100 million into the Entertainment and 
Sports Programming Network Inc., a cable television 
venture that has yet to become profitable. 

Gordon Getty’s intense interest in the company 
began in May 1982 when bis father's long-time associate 
C. Lansing Hays Jr., died. Mr. Lansing, an experienced 
and domineering attorney, bad been co-trustee with Gor¬ 
don Getty of the Sarah C. Getty Trust. Until Mr. Hays’s 
death, by all accounts, Gordon Getty had generally de¬ 
ferred to the elder lawyer, In trust matters. 

"Following Hays's death, Gordon began a period of 
evolution in his vision of himself, his relation to the com¬ 
pany and his vision of the company itself," said Mr. 
Petersen, in a recent interview in his spacious office 
here. 

During early 1983, at Mr. Getty’s instigation, the 
company began to look at alternatives to raise its earn¬ 
ings and, presumably Its stock price, and concluded that 
Getty Oil should remain on its present course. Dissatis¬ 
fied, Gordon Getty continued to press in private meetings 
' with Mr. Petersen. By the latter’s account, Mr. Getty felt 
further studies were needed and was ready to run off to 
New York and hire an in v es tme n t banker to conduct 
them. Alarmed, Mr. Peterson tried to dissuade him—he 
feared that the spectacle of a 40 percent shareholder hir¬ 
ing an investment banker to study Getty Oil's direction 
was tantmount to putting a "for sale" sign on the compa¬ 
ny. 

Instead, the company persuaded Mr. Getty to let the 
company hire an investment hanker for the study — in 
this case Goldman, Sachs & Company. In a July meeting 
before the Getty board, Goldman Sachs presented its 
findings. Using the code name of “Phitus" to keep Get- . 
ty*s identity secret, Goldman Sachs looked at several al¬ 
ternatives to Increase the company's market value: 
maintaining the 'status quo, liquidation Into a limited 
partnership, setting up a royalty trust, setting up an ex¬ 
ploration and production partnership or undertaking a 
$500 minim per year stock repurchase program. While 
Goldman Sachs recommended no particular alternative, 
its report spoke most favorably of the stock repurchase 
program. The board took no action—implicitly rejecting 


that idea. The repurchase plan would have increased 
Gordon Getty’s control to 53 percent within two years by 
decreasing the number of Getty shares in the open mar¬ 
ket. 

Throughout last summer. Intense negotiations con¬ 
tinued between Gordon Getty and Mr. Petersen with Mr. 
Getty putting forth one proposal after another and Mr. 
Petersen batting them away just as fast. According to 
Mr. Petersen, the suggestions presented to him by Mr. 
Getty included a leveraged buyout In which the trust and 
the museum would join forces, buy out the remaining 
shareholders and take the company private; a complete 
sale of the company’s assets, and partial liquidation and 
redemption of the trusts shares in which the trust would 
exchang e its shares for some of Getty's assets. 

But Mr. Petersen's major concern during this time 
was the share repurchase proposal, which bad become 
Mr., Getty pet idea. “It-ls management's feeling and the 
''board’s feaHng'tijat puffing foe company under absolute 
control of a sole trustee is not in the best Interests of the 


other shareholders," said Mr. Petersen. When asked 
why, he replied: “I’d prefer not to elaborate.” Mr. Peter¬ 
sen countered with what has become one of his favorite 
ideas: He proposed a share repurchase plan that would 
increase Gordon Getty's stake to 51 percent, but would re¬ 
strict his vote to only 40 percent. ”We wanted to insure 
that the company would always be run by a board of inde¬ 
pendent outside directors." Mr. Petersen explained. 

Others see it differently. Mr. Lasky. who is Mr. Get¬ 
ty's attorney, said: "It's a case of the hired hands think¬ 
ing they run and own the business and they don’t want to 
listen to the owners." In Mr. Lasky's eyes", Mr. Petersen 
Is the hired hand; Mr. Getty, the owner. 

Throughout these negotiations, the museum was a 
distant, but interested observer. Its main financial con¬ 
cern was and, still is, to maintain the premium value of 
its pivotal bloc. As long as no single party gets over 50 
percent control, this premium is maintained. And in the 
unfolding politics of Getty Oil. that puts Mr. Williams in 
the catbird seat. 

The museum was also concerned about the price of 
Getty shares, since it is obligated to sell about one million 
of Its approximately nine million shares by 19S6 to main¬ 
tain its tax-exempt status. Under the 1979 tax reform act, 
charitable institutions are prohibited from holding more 
than a 50 percent control of a profit-making company 
with other designated groups, which in this case include 
the Sarah C. Getty Trust. 

By late summer, Mr. Williams, a former chairman 
of Norton Simon and more a businessman than a cognos¬ 
cente of the arts, began to meet with Getty Oil executives 
to press for a seat for himself on the Getty board. Last 
week, Mr. Williams declined to comment on anything 
concerning Getty'. 

In late September and early October, the fight began 
in earnest. The company began to fear that Gordon Getty 
might join forces with the museum — a very real fear 
since under the Getty Oil’s Delaware incorporation, a 
majority of shareholders can join together and effect 
changes in corporate activities unilateraly and without a 
shareholder vote. On Sept. 29, the company claimed that 
Mr. Getty's counsel informed them that Mr. Getty was 
about to make a proposal to the museum that it "couldn’t 
refuse" when the museum’s board met in a few weeks in 
London. 

And, last week, as the tempo picked up, the museum 
and Mr. Getty did exactly what Mr. Petersen had feared 
they someday would: They joined hands to assert control 
over the company. Exercising their right under Dela¬ 
ware Law, Gordon Getty and Mr. Williams unilaterally 
amended the bylaws of Getty Oil—without outside stock¬ 
holder support — to turn the clock back to the October 
standstill agreement and to force the company to with¬ 
draw from the lawsuit challenging Gordon Getty's sole- 
trusteeship. They also put handcuffs on the company by 
giving veto power to Gordon Getty’s allies on the board. 
The agreement requires that 14 of the 16 Getty directors 
approve all significant corporate actions. The company's 
reaction: It is "shocked and alarmed," said a brief press 
release. 

More than shocked, these events have also left Getty 
Oil — the prize sought by everyone — demoralized. Mr. 
Petersen acknowledged that if the war keeps going on it 
will eventually hurt the company. "It makes doing ordi¬ 
nary things difficult," he said. And Norman Topping, 
chancellor emeritus of the University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia and a former director of GetfyOir; said, "The 
rale at the company is just shot." 
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William F. Baxter, saying he was 
"burned out," resigned as head of the 
Justice Department's antitrust divi¬ 
sion, effective this week. The Assist¬ 
ant Attorney General, who perhaps 
had greater impact on antitrust 
policy and enforcement than anyone 
since F.D.R.’s antitrust chief, Thur- 
mon Arnold, plans to return to Stan¬ 
ford Law School to teach. During his 
tenure, Mr. Baxter ended the Govern¬ 
ment’s two largest antitrust cases — 
the A.T.&T. monopoly case, which 
resulted in the coming Jan. 1 break¬ 
up, and the I.B.M. monopoly case, 
which Mr. Baxter dropped. More¬ 
over, just last week he closed the Gov¬ 
ernment’s six-year antitrust investi¬ 
gation of the four major American oil 
companies that are partners in Saudi 
Arabia’s Aramco. Mr. Baxter's suc¬ 
cessor will be J. Paul McGrath, bead 
of the Justice Department’s civil divi¬ 
sion, but Mr. McGrath has disquali¬ 
fied himself from involvement in the 
A.T.& T. case since be has worked for 
the company. Interestingly, that 
leaves no Reagan appointee heading 
the Administration’s involvement in 
the largest corporate breakup in his¬ 
tory. 

Staying On. Lee A. lacocca will not 
be leaving Chrysler, but will stay on 
for five more years. The man who 
turned around the No. 3 auto com¬ 
pany has good reason to remain. His 
new contract will give him a stock 
bonus of up to 200,000 shares of Chrys¬ 
ler, currently worth some $5.6 mil¬ 
lion, if he stays the full term. 

Stocks reacted to rising interest 
rates, moving up and down through 
the week. The Dow Jones industrial 
average lost 5.18 points to close at 
1,280.06. Interest rates rose through 
most of the week, then fell back mod¬ 
estly after the Federal Reserve an¬ 
nounced a $2.1 billion drop in the 
money supply. 

OPEC's ofl ministers left Geneva 
after three days of meetings, in which 
they agreed to hold prices at $29 a 
barrel and production at 17.5 million 
barrels a day. Though the outcome 
had been expected by analysts, the 
Iranian delegation had muddied the 
waters by demanding a $5-a-barrel in¬ 
crease — a demand ft later dropped. 
Saudi Arabia, bowing to pressure by 
many OPEC members, agreed to 
continue its rede of swing member— 
raising or lower its production ac¬ 
cording to world demand. But ana¬ 
lysts were predicting the oil cartel 
will not be able to hold to the {nice or 
production levels. 

Common Market leaders left 
Athens after three days of almost fu¬ 
tile discussions, deadlocked over 
E.E.C. agricultural poUcy, which has 


left the community on the brink of 
bankrutpey. “We were not able to 
reach a unanimous position on a sin¬ 
gle issue" despite six months of 
preparatory work, said Greek Prime 
Minister Andreas Papandreouu Agri¬ 
culture has been a continuing source 
of tension because community subsi¬ 
dies of farm products generate large 
surpluses that in turn must be 
dumped mi world markets, creating 
trade tensions. More than a dozen for¬ 
mulas were proposed for controlling 
farm programs. 

Giving Back. Three major unions 
are giving back to Eastern Airlines 
about $300 million in scheduled wages 
next year, plus about $75 million in 
productivity concessions. In return, 
the unions will get two seats on the 
airline’s board of directors and even¬ 
tual ownership by workers of one- 
quarter of the company’s common 
stock. The sweeping agreement 


seemed to ease considerably the air¬ 
line's struggle to remain a viable 
business, and ended weeks of tense 
negotiations. Flight attendants and 
machinists will forgo 18 percent of 
their pay next year, while Eastern’s 
pilots will give back 22 percent. 

Giving In. Major institutional 
shareholders were evidently so upset 
with a plan by Superior Oil manag- 
meni to issue a stock dividend as a 
means of foiling any takeover at¬ 
tempt that the company withdrew the 
"poison pill*' proposal. Nevertheless, 
managment rejected a proposal by 
Howard B. Keck — son of the founder 
— to put Superior up for sale, con¬ 
tending the shares were currently 
greatly under-priced. A "wise, even 
though embarrassing’’ move was one 
analyst's assessment. 


Nathaniel C. Nash 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 9,1983 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sates Last NeiChng 

ATT_23^03,200 63% - 1% 

ATTwf_ 20,748,100 19% - 1% 

DlamS- 11,430^200 20 - 3% 

BM_ 5,213,800 122% + 4% 

Pan Am _ 4,599,200 B% + % 

HouEnd- 4,093,200 20% - % 

BaxtTr_ 3,935,700 22% + 1% 

Exxon_ 3,877,700 38% + % 

MidSUt_ 3,149,100 14% - % 

MerLy_ 2^64,200 32% - 1% 

Kmart.— 2,925,800 35 - 2% 

A Exp_ 2,893,000 32% - V, 

DrPepp_ 2,856,400 21% -I- % 

Cftryafr_2^42,400 28% + % 

John Jn- 2,785,100 40% - 1% 


Standard 8 Poor's 




400 Indust.... 183 2 

184 0 

185.9 

-0 31 

20Tranap 32 2 

31.2 

31.8 

+0.16 

40UtB». 67.B 

66.7 

67 1 

-0.51 

40 Financial . 18 5 

18.1 

18.3 

-0 06 

500 Stocks ...167.1 

163.5 

165.0 

-0.35 

Dow Jones 




30 Indust. 1262 -s 

1252.0 

1260.0 

- 5.18 

20 Tranop.615.2 

596 3 

604.9 

- 0.38 

15 Utils.135 4 

133 0 

133.9 

- 0.96 

65 Comb-514 0 

502.5 

505.8 

- 1.75 

The American Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED DEC. 9,19B3 


MARKET DIARY 

Advances- 

Dedines_ 

Total (cause- 

New Highs_ 

New Lows__ 


Last Prew. 

Week Week 

901 963 

1,097 1,052 

2,246 2,243 

131 190 

136 98 


VOLUME Last rear 

(4 PJ4. New York Close) ffeeh ToDate 

Total Sxief- 4785203* 20^20,197^70 

Same Per. 1962 . 469,706^30 15.502^74.077 

WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 

New York Stock Exchange 

Induct_111.8 110.7 111.1 - 0.15 

Tnmp^lOM 98.9 100.4 +0.03 

WBc- 47.7 47.3 473 -0.58 

Finance_ 95.4 943 94.9 -0.52 

'Composite — 96.0 95.0 95.4 -0.26 


(Consol idafed) 



Cornea ny 

Sates 

lam 

Nat Ding 

DorGas_ 

2,047,000 

21% 

+ 4% 

Vrtrtm_ 

1.437,900 

17% 

- % 

Wengfi_ 

907,400 

33% 

... 

OomeP. 

710,300 

3% 

-3/16 

EchoS wd .... 

666,600 

8 

+ % 

PetLaw_ 

623,400 

11% 

- % 

TeiAir. 

566,000 

5% 

- y« 

Amdhl_ 

565,400 

18% 

+ % 

KeyPh _ 

496,700 

16% 

- 1 

TIE . 

479,500 

27% 

- 2% 


MARKET DIARY J- JS 

Advances___ 325 408 

Declines _ 467 367 

Total Issues_ 930 933 

New Highs_ 42 41 

NewLows_ 27 19 

volume Lari Year 

(4 P.M. New York Close) WeBk To ^ 

Total Sates 1_ 33,708,780 1,981,234,234 

Same Per. 1982.. 43,591,660 1,241,923/500 
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Beyond the Deficit 

President Reagan lias been slow to admit that 
. big deficits are dangerous because he would prefer 
no one to notice he's spilled a record amount of red 
ink. But with Democrats plotting to turn this very 
Republican issue against him, he's got to be think¬ 
ing of good ways to change the subject. There's a 
way to hold both parties equally responsible. 

Yes, deficits are bad. Opposing them is good. 
But railing against them is not a policy. If Cam¬ 
paign ’84 merely debates blame, the country will be 
no better off in 1985, or 1988. 

The numbers are appalling. Hie Administra¬ 
tion estimates that without spending cuts or tax in¬ 
creases, the fiscal 1988 deficit will be $210 billion. 
Congress's budget experts say $250 billion. The only 
way to reduce such deficits is to alter the balance of 
spending programs and tax revenues. Mr. Reagan 
says he won't talk taxes until Congress cuts spend¬ 
ing; Congress wont cut civilian spending until the 
President yields on defense and taxes. That game of 
chicken has to stop. 


Significant savings will be found only in the 
major programs: defense (28percent of the budget) 
and a broad sweep of “entitlements" — Social Se¬ 
curity, Medicare, farm subsidies, food stamps, etc. 
(45 percent). Modest reductions in these large out¬ 
lays would save more dollars with less grief than 
deep and painful cuts in small programs. 

Defense spending, now approaching $250 billion 
a year, is scheduled to grow to $385 billion in 1988 
and incredibly more than that if Defense Secretary 
Weinberger has his way. Congress has begun to rein 


in that runaway horse, but not nearly enough. 

Among “entitlements," Social Security and 
Medicare alone account for more than a fourth of 
the total Federal budget. Unless Social Security is 
cut again, along with Medicare this time, the civil¬ 
ian budget cannot be significantly reduced. Exces¬ 
sive though they are* for example, farm subsidies 
account for only 3 percent of total spending, 

. And then there is the interest on the national 
debt, now 12 percent of the budget and rising faster 
than any other major item. The horrible prospect Is 
that higher interest costs alone could gobble up a big 
tax increase. There's only one way to prevent it: Re¬ 
duce the deficit 

Even with the best will, however, cuts in these 
big categories won’t come to $100 billion by-1968. An' 
honest debate would recognize that tax increases, 
too, are necessary. 

Congress is tempted to try to raise revenues 
without actually voting a tax increase — by repeal¬ 
ing the indexing of income tax brackets before it's 
effective in 1965. But the trickery of raising taxes 
through “bracket creep” should be consigned to his¬ 
tory. The President's insistence on high defense 
spending and Congress’s reluctance to cut entitle¬ 
ments are both inconsistent with the big tax reduc¬ 
tion they jointly engineered in 1981. It's their joint 
responsibility now to raise some taxes. 

The Federal budget wont be balanced soon, 
and that’s not essential. But large and growing defi¬ 
cits are unsustainable. They have to be reduced by 
responsibly identifying areas of too much spending 
and inmfaipMte taxation. Anyone talking political 
sense in 1984 will address those choices. 


Bordering on Immigration Reform 


Over the border, there lies the promised 
land 

Where everything's easy , you just hold out 
your hand. 

* That’s what Genesis, the rock group, says in its 
new song, “Illegal Alien," and everybody knows it’s 
true. Real illegal alfens h streaming in across the. 
Mexican border, ‘Show TtThe President! who favors 
a Mil to cahtnfl the border, knows it. The Sdnate, 
which passed the bill twice, knows it. Democrats 
and Republicans, big labor and big business know it, 
which is why they support the Mil. 

Only Thomas P. O'Neill Jr., the Speaker of the 
House, did not know it—or if be did, thought it more 
important to please some Hispanic groups than to 
put the country in charge of its own immigration 
policy. In October, he killed the Simpson-Mazzoli re¬ 
form bill for the year. 

But now, the Speaker has recalculated and ap¬ 
pears satisfied about two points. First, as he has 
been extensively informed since October, control¬ 
ling the border is not merely a toy of the goo-goos, 
good government reformers. It has won wide¬ 
spread, bipartisan backing. Second, Senator Alan 
Simpson, a Republican sponsor of the bill, assured 
him that if it passed, the President would not tor¬ 
pedo the Speaker by vetoing it. Mr. O'Neill has, con¬ 
sequently, come out in support of the bill after all, 
and firmly so. “It will come to the floor," he told 
The Boston Globe. “It will pass." 

The forceful prediction is as welcome as the 


A Touch of Class 

New Yorkers who keep the cellophane an their 
lamp shades and encase their couches In plastic will 
weep with frustration once they see the R-62, the 
city's new subway car. If only, they’ll be saying to 
themselves, we can keepit that way. 

The R-82 has a stainless steel skin that is said to 
be graffiti-proof. We-hope so, because we’re very 
tired of Dee 177, Boop! and Super Stud. The steel in¬ 
terior is satin-striped—pleasantly reminiscent of a 
1930’s cigarette case. The seats are orange and red 
— pleasantly reminiscent of McDonald’s and 
HoJo's. 

All the lights work, in itself a pleasant change, 
and are reflected off stainless steel poles so that the 
car is very bright. Standees grip a horizontal bar 


forthright conversion. The bill has already passed 
the Senate easily, so immigration reform, even if di¬ 
luted by compromise! seems probable for the first 
time. But a sizable peril may yet await this Pauline. 
Tbe Speaker can change his mind but he cannot roll 
back the clock, the bill can no longer be acted on be¬ 
fore the Presidential campaign. . . 

With an eye to the Hispamc leader .^ri^don’t : 
like it, Candidates Cranston, Hart and Mandate 
have already expressed their opposition. It’s far 
from clear that those Hispanic leaders in fact repre¬ 
sent their following cm this issue. A poll last summer 
showed extensive support for immigration r efo rm 
among the Hispanic rank and file. 

Nor are the Hispanic leaders' arguments easy 
to follow. Under the reform bill, an employer who 
hires illegal aliens would, at last, be held account¬ 
able. Hence, they argue, even a well-meaning em¬ 
ployer would shrink from hiring legal Hispanic 
workers, too—for fear they were using false identi¬ 
fication. That's hard to believe, because tbe same 
employers complain they can’t find enough agricul¬ 
tural workers now—and fear there’ll be fewer if the 
bill passes. An employer worried about a shortage 
of workers is not likely to reject more of them. 

Still, in the heat of a primary campaign, such 
considerations are often flattened into fine points, 
as candidates lunge to outdo each other with ill-con¬ 
sidered promises. The best antidote for that is 
speed. Applause to Speaker O’Nefil for now wanting 
immigration reform to move. Cheers if he can make 
it move fast. 


rather than those big loops that are never in the 
right place anyway and usually have to be shared 
with two other clenched fists. No one . has spilled 
anything on the floor yet. 

Large signs fore and aft proclaim the car’s 
number; large signs on the sides proclaim place of 
origin, local or express and destination. This may 
not sound like much, but it is: As veteran New York 
riders know, the subway system features many a 
mystery ride. 

The trip itself seems btftmcy as ever, but the 
stopping is serene. Both halves of every door func¬ 
tion. At the moment, a train of ten cars is traveling 
the city. Eventually there will be 1,150 such cars. 
Eventually can’t come too soon. . 


Medicine, False and True 


Who's Cuckoo? 

The word “cuckoo” has beat flung 
at Andrei Sakharov by a Soviet critic 
named Vitaly Ruben, speaking at an 
observance of Human Rights Day. 
Mr. Ruben tapped hU head to empha¬ 
size Ms scorn for Dr. Sakharov and 
doubled tbe libel by contending the 
dissident physicist had urged the 
United States to attack the Soviet 
Union with nuclear weapons. 

The wonder, of course, is that aqy 
thoughtful person could keep Ms bal¬ 
ance in a place where the Rubens de¬ 
fine sanity. 

Dr. Sakharov was abducted in 1980 
by K.G.B. thugs and to the 
dosed dty of Gorky. His offense was 
expressing disagreement with some 
Soviet policies. In Gorky, this dtetin- 
guisfaed scientist has been hounded 


and spied upon, and dragged to a hos¬ 
pital when be undertook a hunger 
strike. Only by threatening Ms own 
death could he ahanw Ms Govern¬ 
ment into letting Ms wife’s daughter 
jab her husband in the United States. 
At no point has he been charged with' 

a crime. ’ 

Now one of Ms jailers invokes Ms 
name in a discussion of human rights. 
That’S cuckoo. 


Aides for AIDS 

“When persons with AIDS come to 
us, their lives are shattered and their 
heads twisted,” says Rodger McFar- 
tene. “They've usually been fired 
from their jobs and kicked out of their 
apartments. Often, lovers have aban¬ 
doned ttiem. They feel like l^>ers.” 


Mr. McFarlane is director of Gey 
Men's Health Crisis, a group that as¬ 
signs volunteers to help victims of 
AIDS, the immune system disorder 
that mostly attacks homosexual men 
and intravenous drag users. Betides 
file disease, AIDS victims must en¬ 
dure rejection by people who fear, er¬ 
roneously, that AIDS is spread by 
slight contact. 

The volunteers help their clients 
cope — dean the apartment, ran er¬ 
rands, walk the dog. At the hospital, 
the volunteer may have to stand in for 
nurses and orderlies afraid to enter 
the victim's room. 

Gay Men’s Health Crisis helps all 
AIDS victims, many of. whom axe 
heterosexual drug. users. It. Has 
looked after 420 patients, of whom 63 
have died. Its volunteers merit praise 
for their care and stodfastnesa. . 
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grcssiveiy as an adversary, of the 
Government: 

I have been a reporter for 20 
years and, spraklngon^ for myself, 
would axgne that reporters are 
obliged to have an adversarial rela¬ 
tionship, with those in po w e r and, 
further, that skepticism Is an essen¬ 
tial attribute of the. pr ofwasfon a l 
journalist. 

The press as an institution ^ fee 
from perfect, .and Its representa¬ 
tives often do make mistake^ but 
our failures will i n d ee d be grfev- 


The Times welcomes tetters pom 
readers, tetters for publication must 
include the writer's name , address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large votume of mail received, we 
regret Out we areunable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. • 
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mass communication,” were 2 tol in 
iavorof the Reagpn/Pentagon Ud on 
live and immediate follow-up cover* 
age by the news media. 

Far from exittesting the outraged 
liberality or restless idealism once 
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-J'ni.i l,r.; 


he omitted one importam reason i 
reporters have to be excluded m 
now than in Worid War n operatu 
At that time, all our reporters w 
onourtide. R-M.Campbi 
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Policy 

Toward 


By Robert G. Neumann 

President Hafez al-Assad of Syria 
has emerged from years of isolation 
and placed himself at the power 
switch of Middle East policy. As lone 
as his health bolds up, no one who 
seeks influence in the region can af¬ 
ford to ignore him. Yet the Uni ted 
States' reactions to his new power 
have been sadly shortsighted and 
simplistic. 

The more the United States be¬ 
comes identified with the Lebanese 
Phalangists fighting the Druze and 
Shiites, the more Mr. Assad's leader¬ 
ship is strengthened. The more'Amer- 
ica views the Lebanese conflict 
through the prism of East-West rela¬ 
tions, the more Mr. Assad needs a 
close relationship with Moscow, thus 
making Washington's conception a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

By strengthening Israel with signif¬ 
icant new military aid, the Reagan 
Ad min istration may well bring about 
the very opposite of what it seeks. In 
the short run, the Syrians and their 
Soviet backer may become more cau¬ 
tious. But they will undoubtedly gain 
allies in Lebanon and among moder¬ 
ate Arab leaders who fear that their 
countries’ internal stability would be 
undermined if they cooperated with 
an American-lsraeli alliance. 

Certainly, Mr. Assad evokes mixed 
reactions in the Arab world. His 
harshness and brutality, his decision 
to side with Iran against Iraq, his at¬ 
tempts to control and destroy the 
Palestine Liberation Organization — 
all are resented and feared. Yet 
harshness in the pursuit of policy also 
evokes admiration in the Arab world, 
and Mr. Assad has much support for 
his opposition to the withdrawal 
agreement signed in May by Lebanon 
and Israel. 

The same is true of his opposition to 
the Phalange-dominated Lebanese 
Government: The Phalange is 
viewed as an Israeli tool that seeks to 
separate Lebanon from the main cur¬ 
rents of Arab life. In this, Mr. Assad 
has the support not only of Lebanon's 
Moslems and Maronites but also of a 
great many non-Maxonite Christians. 
Clearly, his power rests on a good 
deal more than his army, and be will 
remain a dominant force in Lebanon 
for the foreseeable futfire. 

His aims are not difficult to dis¬ 
cern. Above all, he wants to insure 
that nothing can-betsetftledfikibeMld- 
dle East without his consent. For 
Lebanon, this means that his troops 
will remain not only as long as Israeli 
forces do but also as long as the with¬ 
drawal agreement, which gives Is¬ 
rael special rights, remains in force. 

In the face of considerable domes¬ 
tic resistance to further involvement, 
the United States is in no position to 
challenge Syrian predominance in 
L ebanon. Only Israel could do that. 
Yet most Israelis are reluctant to 
move against Syria unless clearly 
threatened. Some even feel that their 
northern border would be more se¬ 
cure if the region were dominated fay 
Damascus: Syria scrupulously ob¬ 
serves the armistice on its own bor¬ 
ders and can control the P.L.O. 

What will President Assad do with 
his power? To attain the position he 
seeks as supreme Arab hero and lead¬ 
er, be will inevitably have to tackle 
the Arab-Isaraeli problem. What re¬ 
mains to be seen is whether be will try 
to deal with it by war or diplomacy. 

The road to war and revenge is un¬ 
doubtedly inviting to him. But there 
are serious problems on that path. It 
will take several years for the Soviet 
Union to rearm Syria fully, and it is 
doubtful that Israel, even in its 
present Introspective mood, would 
stand idly by. Control over Syria's 
new air defense system will almost 
certainly remain in Soviet hands, and 
Syria would have to accept a virtual 
alliance with the Soviet Union to fight 
Israel successfully. Yet Mr. Assad 
could not be sure that Moscow would 
continue to support him in a crisis. He 
would also face the danger of super¬ 
power confrontation. 

One should not, then, exclude the 
possibility that Mr. Assad may 
choose the political way. Yet even 
then, Soviet support would be essen¬ 
tial. His own power base is too narrow 
to deal alone with American diploma¬ 
cy. That means that he could not ne¬ 
gotiate a separate agreement like the 
Cam p David accords but would have 
to pursue something like the Geneva, 
Conference proposed in 1977, in which 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States would have figured as co- 
chairmen. The mood in W ashin gton 
makes this unlikely now, but it cannot 
be excluded for all time. 

In the meantime, both Syria and 
the United States have an interest In 
gradually improved relations. Only 
this can give the Syrians an option 
other than total and exclusive de¬ 
pendence on the Soviet Union- 
America's success in the Middle 
East will depend largely on its ability 
to retain a sense of proportion in its 
relations with all parties concerned 
— i ncluding Syria and the Soviet 
Union. We must master the nadir 
Hnnai Middle Eastern game of oppos¬ 
ing and cooperating at the same time. 
Copyrigtt 01383 Quid! oa Forri^ BelKto* Inc. 


Robert G. Neumann, who was United 
States Ambassador to Afghanistan, 
Morocco and Saudi Arabia, is direc¬ 
tor of Middle East studies at the Cen¬ 
ter for Strategic and International 
Studies, at Georgetown University- 
This article is adapted from a longer 
essay in the current issue of Foreign 
Affairs. 


De-Americanize 
European Defense 

By- Mdvyn B. Krauss 


Imagine that instead of Am^ri^n 
nu c l ear missiles, similar weapons be- 
' kwging to an integrated Western 

Eu ropean defense force were aboitt to 
he i n st all ed in Western Europe. 
Imagine, too, that the Europeans 
paid the full cost of these missile 
And, finally, imagine that there were 
no American military bases or troops 
® Western Europe, so that any peace 
d emon s tra tions would be taking place 
at European rather than American 
installations. 

Such a “de-Americanization" of 
European defense would be better for 
Western security—better for Europe 
and for the United States — than the 
existing arrangement under which 
America subsidizes and controls 
European military enpwhiHrt^ 

The Americanization of European 
defense has led to a dangerous “new 
pacifism" and “new neutralism" in 
Western Europe. But even this paci¬ 
fism is part of—whether intention¬ 
ally or not — the Europeans' "free¬ 
rider” defense. How so? Our allies 
hide their true preference for defense 
— and Washington picks up most of 
the bHl. Note carefully how the free- 
ride strategy works. It is not that we 
must pay for European defease be¬ 
cause they won’t pay for it them¬ 
selves, as many American hawks 
argue. Rather, it is that they don't 
have to pay themselves, because we 
stand ready to pay for them. 

Ironically, the more hawkish the 
Administration in Washington, the 
more serious the free-rider problem. 
European “pacifism” has soared 
under Ronald Reagan. Conversely, 
when Jimmy Carter was in power, 
European defense spending (meas¬ 
ured as a percentage of gross national 
product) increased faster than ours 
did. Thus, for every step we take for¬ 
ward, they take one step bade. It is a 
dynamic that threatens to undermine 
nuclear deterrence and the defense of 
the West. To escape it we must de- 
Americanize European defense. 

The first step in the process is to 
withdraw American troops from 
Western Europe. These troops now 
serve as hostages to insure an Ameri¬ 
can nuclear response incase the Rus¬ 
sians make a move in, say, Berlin. 
The conventional wisdom holds that 
the troops are a sign of Amer ican 
credibility to defend Europe. In fact, 
they reflect a profound European 
skepticism about the American mt- 
clear umbrella. Why else would the 
Europeans require a “deposit" of 
American lives? And if our deterrent 
is suspect to the Europeans, how 
credible can it seem to the Kremlin? 

Reinforcing European doubts are 
growing American ones about 


Melvyn B. Krauss is professor of eco¬ 
nomics at New Yorfc University and 
senior fellow at the Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution and Pence, at 
Stanford University. 


whether Europe would be worth fight¬ 
ing a nuclear war over. Recent peace 
demonstrations by European youth, 
though at odds with official European 
policy, are nevertheless very discom¬ 
forting to American public opinion. 
The Europeans’ adamant refusal to 
give up on detente indicates to many 
that the Americans and Europeans 
are marching to different drummers. 
Finally, tiie fact that many in Europe 
equate the American invasion to .lib¬ 
erate Grenada with the Soviet inva¬ 
sion to subjugate Afghanistan implies 
that we already may have passed the 
point where the Europeans know who 
the real enemy is. 

Far more credible to Moscow than 


the American nuclear umbrella 
would be tor Europe to have its own 
nuclear deterrent. The obvious prob¬ 
lems raised by a nuclear West Ger-' 
many could be circumvented by the 
esta b l i s h ment of a European defense 
force—so that instead of a single fin¬ 
ger, there would a single hand, with 
five fingers, on the crucial red button. 
Surely a European nuclear deterrent 
would frighten the Kremlin more 
than an American one that may. and 
may not, be used to defend Europe. 

The Europeans can afford an inde¬ 
pendent defense force. United States 
subsidies for their defense were ap¬ 
propriate at the time when they were 
too poor to defend themselves. But, 


happily, that time has long since past. 

Here, then, are three reasons why 
the de-Americanization of European 
defense would be beneficial for West¬ 
ern security: 

First, it would negate the seesaw 
relationship that now exists between 
American and European defense ef¬ 
forts. No longer would the Europeans 
have an economic incentive to de¬ 
crease their defense efforts when we 
increased ours. And we would not 
have an economic incentive to de¬ 
crease our efforts when they in¬ 
creased theirs. As a result, the West¬ 
ern deterrent would be more credible 
to the Soviet Union. 

Second, it would reduce tensions in 
the Western alliance. Both Euro¬ 
peans and Americans would worry 
less about the other’s reliability be¬ 
cause there would be more self-reli¬ 
ance within the West. 

Third, it would give the Europeans 
more of a financial stake in the East- 
West struggle. As a result, they would 
be less likely to follow d&teme poli¬ 
cies such as subsidized trade and 
credit that increase Soviet strength. 



WASHINGTON—Is air travel get¬ 
ting more dangerous? Advocates of 
deregulation would say emphatically 
that it is not; others may be forgiven 
if they doubt this conclusion. 

Not too long ago, a senior official of 
United Airlines was quoted in the 
press as saying that the reduction in 
the firm’s workforce (from 54,000 to 
42,000) since deregulation, accom¬ 
plished white carrying the same num¬ 
ber of passengers, proved that before 
deregulation, “we were not as effi¬ 
cient as we should have been." The 
question worth posing, however, is 
whether these improvements in “effi¬ 
ciency" really are what they appear 
to be, or if they are only an indication 
that passengers, now lace greater 
risks than before. 

There is as yet no statistical evi¬ 
dence that safety has been compro¬ 
mised; there has been no frightening 
increase in accidents. This is less sig¬ 
nificant than it appears, however, be¬ 
cause airline accidents are too rare to 
provide valid statistical trends. 

What can be asserted with confi¬ 
dence is that the time to study safety 
is before accidents multiply, because 
the policy problem is to prevent 
them, not merely correct the condi- 


Frederick C. Thayer is visiting pro¬ 
fessor at the Washington public af¬ 
fairs center of the University of 
Southern California, and author of the 
forthcoming “Rebuilding America: 
The Case for Economic Regulation 


More Air Travel Risk? 


• By Frederick C. Thayer 


tions that caused them. What is now 
happening hi the airline industry is 
not reassuring. 

Thanks to substantial salary in¬ 
creases that are traceable to World 
War II military needs (not neces¬ 
sarily to regulation and a strong 
union), pilots were amply rewarded 
until deregulation spawned new air¬ 
lines that paid much lower salaries 
while 'requiring pilots to fly modi 
more. Nobody can predict precisely 
when increased flying hours (espe¬ 
cially on short routes that require 
many taknoffs and landings, which is 
when most accidents occur) will 
produce accident-causing fatigue. We 
are now in the midst of a national ex¬ 
periment that wfl) provide accurate 
answers only if and when ac cid en ts 
occur. Do we really want such an¬ 
swers? 

Airlines increasingly rely upon 
“hub-spoke” operations, which re¬ 
quire more circuitous routing and 
fewer nonstop flights than traditional 
airline route organization. This adds 
unnecessary flights to a saturated air 
traffic control system and more than 
doubles the risk for many passengers. 
Flying from Dallas to New York by 
way of Chicago, and from Pittsburgh 


to Washington through Newark, are 
typical examples. 

To save money on gate attendants 
and baggage handlers, airlines are 
encouraging passengers to store all 
their luggage in flimsy overhead 
racks. Items of luggage inevitably be¬ 
come injury- and death-causing mis¬ 
siles in a crash. 

Some airlines now use reverse en¬ 
gine thrust to back planes away from 
terminal gates, saving money on 
tractors and mechanics. This may 
never cause a problem, but the prac¬ 
tice was not instituted to improve 
safety. 

With many more airlines to super¬ 
vise than before, the Federal Aviation 
Administration's enforcement struc¬ 
ture is stretched very thin. Deregula¬ 
tion, which spawned a host of small, 
new airlines, should logically have re¬ 
quired a substantial increase in the 
number of inspectors. The number 
was reduced, however, and to such an 
extent that tlse Federal Aviation Ad¬ 
ministration cannot possibly know 
what is going on. 

Common sense tells us that we 
should worry about the cost-couscious 
airlines cutting corners on mainte¬ 
nance. With old airlines drastically 


ESSAY 

Call of the Bull Meese 

By William Safire 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 10 — The 
heart-stopping political blunder was 
spread ail across the top of the front 
page of The Washington Post: “Dis¬ 
cussing Hunger in U.S., Meese Sparks 
a Firestorm." Tom Brokaw led NBC 
Nightly News with the report that 
was rocking Washington of a deroga¬ 
tion of the hungry by'White House 
Counselor Edwin Meese 3d. 

“Disgraceful,” fumed Walter Moo- 
dale, announcing that he would fear¬ 
lessly lead a camera crew into an Ala¬ 
bama soup kitchen. “An outrage,' 1 ' 
echoed John Glenn. Gary Hart 

chime d in thoughtfully with “we will 
not have an equal and just society so 
long as this country is governed by 
people who do not understand buznah 
misery, poverty, malnutrition .. 

And Speaker Tip O’Neal shook his 
head In compassion to observe, “At 
Christmastime, there always ap¬ 
pears to be a Scrooge on the scene." 

At the White House, the furor regis¬ 
tered a seven-point shock on the 
Wirthlin Scale, causing damage-con¬ 
trol bells to go off and squawk boxes 
to blare “Fairness issue! Fairness 
issue!." propelling the official 
spokesman into the press room to as¬ 
sert unequivocally that “obviously, ’ 
there are people who are. hungry." 
Mr. Meese’s office fed out a.date-, 
ment that “we do not know authorita¬ 
tively how many people there may be 
who are hungry” and for that answer 
we must await a task force report... 

What did he actually say that 


question claiming that “authoritative 
or ganizations " fo und “too many hun¬ 
gry children,” Mr. Meese had argued 
that he had never seen “any authori¬ 
tative figures that there are hungry 
children" in the U.S., and — here is 
where he went over the side — that 
some people wait to soup kitchens 
“because the food is free and that’s 
easier than paying for iL" 

That was an impolitic answer, and 
we are now in that time of our na¬ 
tional life when mere flaps are farmed 
into firestorms: 

We all-know the political thrust of 
the question: that hard-hearted Rea¬ 
gan pdicies are seeking to reduce the 
deficit on the backs of starving waifs. 
And we know the political intent of the 
Meese answer: (1) Such a charge is 
not hacked up-fay reliable data; (2) 
enough government programs are in 
place to make certain that everyone 
under the poverty level is provided 
food or money for food so that no 
American child need go hungry, and 
(3) if-hunger exists despite all the 
money being spent an food assist¬ 
ance, then the local delivery system 


who is the most eager panderer to Mr. 
Reagan's leakomania; if Ed Meese 
had his way, every person on a soup 
line would be attached to a lie detec¬ 
tor and asked: “Are you sincerely 
hungry? Do you have a quarter in 
your pi ggy hank at home that would 
enable you to pay for this.soup?” 

But he stumbled into the trap we 
shall see often in the coining year: He 
tried to deal with a shibboleth ques¬ 
tion without properly pronouncing the 
shibboleth. That happened to George 
Romney with his “brainwashed" re¬ 
mark; it enables the political opposi¬ 
tion to pounce, and for the exdtabies 
to report a firestorm in a teapot. 

For example, when asked “Is a nu¬ 
clear war whmable?," the shibboleth 
questioner demands a “no.” Cer¬ 
tainly both sides in a nuclear war 
would suffer profoundly, but the pur¬ 
pose of our deterrent is to convince 
the other side that starting sw* a war 
would cause it to suffer more, even to 
“lose.” The honest- answerer is 
tempted to say, “If the Russians 
think we would win, they won’t start a 
war, so why should I say we wouldn't 
win?" But that would be impolitic, 
opening the politician to the firestorm 


caused the headline writer to <moo?e 
the apt-verb “spark” to match the should!* examined, 
noun “firestorm"? In respbnding to a It pains me to defend Mr. Meese, 


pruning workforces, and new airlines 
operating at the lowest possible costs, 
it follows that less, perhaps substan¬ 
tially less, is being spent on-mainte¬ 
nance than before. It's hard to know 
for sure, because airlines do not 
break out there expenditures for 
maintenance. 

Deregulation has substantially in¬ 
creased the average age of fleets'. 
New airlines rely upon second-hand 
fuel guzzlers, and the old carriers 
have postponed or canceled moderni¬ 
zation. Unless more is being spent an 
maintenance (highly unlikely), 
safety is further at risk. 

One need not agree with every ar¬ 
gument of the Air Line Pilots Associa¬ 
tion to see the strong link between 
deregulation and safety that eco¬ 
nomic theorists persistently over¬ 
look. In conditions of all-out competi¬ 
tion, the need to reduce costs imposes 
pressures that virtually compel com¬ 
petitors to cut corners. A few 
accidents in recent years, and 
more than a few “incidents” that 
stopped just short of tragedy, bear 
the earmarks of these unremitting 
pressures. 

While many criticize the ability of 
powerful unions to keep wages and 
salaries higher than the critics would 
prefer, strong unions have contrib¬ 
uted mightily to safety. The current 
debates about “ union-busting," while 
significant, may be overlooking the 
most important question of all — 
safety in the skies. 


of charges of warmongering, and so 
be shuts up and repeats piously “all 
would be losers.” 

In the same way, hunger, poverty, 
unemployment and other downers de¬ 
mand the standard, politic “unfin¬ 
ished business” answer: “Despite the 
great strides we have made in only 
three years, I say to you that as long 
as one American is hungry (impover¬ 
ished, unemployed, humanly miser¬ 
able, undereducated or stricken with 
ennui), then we have unfinished busi¬ 
ness in this country!” (applause). 

The faintest suggestion in an elec¬ 
tion year that the root cause of some 
people’s presence in soup kitchens 
may be engrained dependency, or the 
rational desire of a poor person to 
save a buck that can be spent on 
something else, or — worst of all — 
that the question presupposes a need 
that may no longer exist or at least re¬ 
quires no Federal action is instantly 
seen as impolitic and gives the shib¬ 
boleth questioner a chance to slay the 
hapless Ephraimite. 

Are some people hungry? Of 
course; most of those relative few do 
not know how to get the available gov¬ 
ernment aid, and deserve no derision 
for turning to private charity. But 
widespread hunger is no longer a 
problem in America, and it should not 
be considered heartless to say so. 

The voracious hunger this weekend 
was in the bellies of candidates for a 
political target, and for a story to be 
covered with editorial relish. Ed 
Meese served himself up on a plate, 
but that sort of hunger will never be 
satisfied. 


WASHINGTON 

Straws 
In the 
Whirlwind 


By James Reston 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 10 - Presi¬ 
dent Reagan is riding high in the 
popularity polls these days, partly be¬ 
cause his Democratic Party oppo¬ 
nents look so dim, but he has some 
serious problems both at home and 
abroad. 

He has many things going for him: 
mainly his own amiable personality, 
the recovery of the economy and the 
stupidity of the Russians. He has the 
support of the traditional Republican 
establishment, and is adding the 
Archie Bunker vote — a formidable 
combination; but he’s beginning to 
scare the American and European 
allied people with his dukes-up atti¬ 
tude toward the Russians and his ad¬ 
ventures in Lebanon. 

In Lebanon, he has disconnected 
military action from political pur¬ 
pose. He sent in the Marines as 
“peacekeepers” (he calls the MX 
missile “the peacekeeper”) — but he 
left the Marines in the Beirut airport 
to defend the so-called Government of 
Lebanon under the fire and bomb 
squads of its opposition in the Leba¬ 
nese hills, with the Syrians and their 
modern Soviet missiles in the rear. 

This makes sense only until you 
begin to think about it. Having com¬ 
mitted the Marines to this dubious as¬ 
signment and vulnerable airport 
bunker, the President argues that we 
can't withdraw. We may lose the lives 
of the marines, but we can't lose 
“face.” 

The element of accident in foreign 
affairs may be more important than 
anything else during the Presidential 
election campaign of 19S4. President 
Reagan told a dosed meeting of the 
Citizens for America, a pro-Reagan 
political action group, that as many 
as 1,000 terrorists were assembled in 
Lebanon to conduct suicide-bombing 
raids against the Americans. 

If terrorists could blow up Marine 
headquarters in the Beirut airport, 
knowing that they would lose their 
lives, why not kamikaze air raids on 
our ships off the Lebanon coast? The 
President didn’t discuss this or the 
consequences on public opinion if it 
happened. 

So it’s a little early to conclude that 
all will go well for Mr. Reagan if he 
runs. Jack Kennedy once remarked 
that domestic policy failures could 
hurt you, but that foreign policy fail : 
ures could tall ypq, an^_thp^Reagap^ 
conduct of foreign policy is~not his 
greatest achievement! 

He has some other problems at 
home, the latest of which is that his 
old buddy, Edwin Meese 3d, his 
counselor in the White House, has re¬ 
cently proclaimed to domestic and 
foreign news agencies that there are 
no “authoritative figures” to prove 
that there are any “hungry children” 
in America, and that some people go 
to soup kitchens “because the food is 
free and that’s easier than paying for 
it.” 

The problem about this is not that 
he knows better, but that he doesn’t— 
that he really believes that, with 
inflation and unemployment down, 
all would be well if only people in De¬ 
troit and other unemployment areas 
would forget the past and go along 
with the President. 

Maybe they will. Maybe the Rus¬ 
sians will realize that Mr. Reagan is 
serious and they will shape up once 
the U.S. cruise and Pershing 2 mis¬ 
siles are in place in Germany, Britain 
and Italy. And maybe the Syrians, the 
Lebanese and the Israelis will come 
to terms with President Reagan’s 
proposals for settling the Palestin¬ 
ians in the West Bank. But don’t bet 
the rent on iL 

Lebanon is not Grenada, which is 
close to home and where we had what 
is called a “bloodless victory” 
(maybe because the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration made sure that nobody 
would see the blood). But the Middle 
East is something else: Those peo¬ 
ples have been fighting against one 
another and foreign intervention for 
centuries, and would rather fight than 
switch. 

So we don't know what’s going to 
happen between now and next year’s 
Presidential election. The Russians 
could decide it by interfering with 
Mr. Reagan as they interfered with 
Chancellor Kohl in the recent West 
German election. Or there could be 
another miscalculation in the Middle 
East, or another incident to poison 
East-West relations like the destruc¬ 
tion of the Korean civilian plane. Or 
personal tragedies, like the death of 
former Israeli Prime Minister Be- 
gifl’s wife; or the ill health of Presi¬ 
dent Assad in Syria could make all 
the difference. But nobody knows. 

What we do know here is that there 
is a fundamental difference between 
public opinion and private opinion 
about the conduct of the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration’s foreign and economic 
policies. On the whole, public opinion 
supports the President, but private 
opinion among his allies, and even 
among many of his supporters, in¬ 
cluding members of his White House 
staff. Cabinet and the permanent 
civil service, shows serious doubts. 

Much will depend in the coming 
American Presideitiai election on how 
Mr. Reagan responds to these East- 
West and Middle Eastern problems. If 
he handles them prudently, as the U.S. 
economy improves, the chances are 
that nobody could beat him for re-elec-; 
tion, if that’s what he wants to do with 
the rest of bis life. But if he mishandles 
them, oo matter what the popularity 
polls say now, he may be in deep trou¬ 
ble next November. 
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F act and Legend 
Clash in ‘Silkwood’ 


By WILLIAM J. BROAD 

O ne night while driving to a 
rendezvous with a report¬ 
er, Karra Silkwood 
veered off a lonely stretch 
of Oklahoma highway and 
hit a concrete culvert at a speed of 
about 45 miles per hour. She was 28 
years old. Her death in 1974—as sub¬ 
sequently told in books, articles, 
plays and now a major motion picture 
— is a tale of nuclear martyrdom in 
which her employer is key suspect. 
Miss Silkwood allegedly had docu¬ 
ments, never found, that would have 
embarrassed her employer, the Kerr- 
McGee Corporation, a rich, powerful 
energy-based conglomerate that ran 
a factory near Crescent, Okla., for 
fabricating nuclear fuel out of plu¬ 
tonium, one of the world's most 
deadly poisons. 

In “Silkwood,” Meryl Streep plays 
a redneck turned union activist who 
swears a lot, sleeps around, and pops 
pills in the course of her quest to ex¬ 
pose Kerr-McGee’s evil ways. The 
dramatic effectiveness of “Silkwood” 
as a him will have to be left to the 
critics to judge; as a depiction of a 
scientific subject, however, it can be 
faulted. 

The film poses one dark question 
after another: Did Kerr-McGee cover 
up flaws in plutonium fuel rods? 


Could such flaws cause a Federally- 
financed breeder reactor in Washing¬ 
ton State to blow up and kill millions 
of people? Did Miss Silkwood uncover 
falsified records? Most important, 
was she forced off the highway that 
fateful night? 

The film's hints at terrifying an¬ 
swers add up to a subtle indictment of 
Kerr-McGee. But the movie over¬ 
looks ambiguities in the Silkwood 
case as well as the technical realities 
of breeder reactors. 

Beyond all doubt, Kerr-McGee’s 
factory was a hellish place to work. 
Between 1970 and 1975 there were 574 
reported exposures to plutonium. 
During a Congressional investiga¬ 
tion, Dr. Karl Morgan, a former 
health physicist at the Oak Ridge Na¬ 
tional Laboratory, said he had never 
seen a facility so poorly run. Miss 
Silkwood knew the horror firsthand. 

The movie shows instances when 
Miss Silkwood was scrubbed down in 
the factory after contamination and- 
depicts the piece by piece disman¬ 
tling of the interior of her home after 
it was found to be contaminated. 

Although the verdict is on appeal, a 
jury awarded her estate $10.5 million 
in damages for contamination she 
suffered. A little more than a year 
after Miss Silkwood’s death, the fac¬ 
tory was closed permanently. 

Kerr-McGee said the Government 
and Westinghouse-Hanford. which 
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Meryl Streep in a scene from “Silkwood/' opening 
Wednesday—a tale of nuclear martyrdom 


managed the reactor in Washington 
State, did not renew its contract for 
financial reasons. But other accounts 
said that the poor quality of the fuel 
rods was the reason, an assertion 
both Westinghouse and Kerr-McGee 
deny. 

Kerr-McGee had gone out of its way 


How Should We React 
To Violence on Screen? 


By VINCENT CANBY 


D oes the new “Scarface” de¬ 
serve to be rated “X" for 
violence? Is an “R” rating 
too lenient for “Star 80"? 
Should any movie that con¬ 
tains a single usage df one particular 
four-letter word — the word that the 
humorist Jean Shepard describes as 
“the queen-mother of dirty words” — 
deserve an automatic "R”? Will we 
ever see the day when it will be possi¬ 
ble to give an “X" on principle to all 
of Clint Eastwood's “Dirty Harry” 
movies, including the new “Sudden 
Impact*'? 

» The-motion picture industry's film 
rating board, moviemakers (includ¬ 
ing the special effects experts who 
make it possible to chop off a head in 
front of our very eyes), concerned 
parents and frockless, frequently 
bewildered amateurs like movie re¬ 
viewers continue to wrestle with the 
question of who should or shouldn’t 
see certain kinds of movies. 

Very early in an otherwise forgetta¬ 
ble pirate movie titled "Nate and 
Hayes,” Hayes, a dashing, 19th-cen¬ 
tury rogue played by Tommy Lee 
Jones, is running through the tropical 
forest on a Pacific isle, attempting to 
elude some bloodthirsty Polynesian 
natives. At one point, between the fa¬ 
cetious quips with which he com¬ 
ments on his precarious situation, one 
of Hayes’s sidekicks is fatally im¬ 
paled inside what appears to be a 
giant bamboo mousetrap. For half a 
moment Hayes — and the camera — 
impassively study the poor fellow, 
who has become a human sea urchin, 
and then carry on the escape. 

Later in the movie, which goes into 
an extended flashback, the human 
sea urchin turns out to have been one 
of Hayes’s most loyal crew members. 
Even at the time of the man's death, 
Hayes's good-natured heartiness had 
seemed callous. Later, it’s scarily in¬ 
comprehensible. 

“Nate and Hayes," which in most 
other ways is a film designed for the 
adolescent and teen-age trade if I've 
ever seen one, is rated "PG” 
(“parental guidance suggested”). 

Near the beginning of "Scarface," 
which is the jazzy update if not quite a 
remake of the 1932 Howard Hawks- 
Ben Hecht classic, A1 Pacino, playing 
a Cuban refugee-hood on the make in 
Miami, is forced to watch while some 
unreliable Colombian cocaine smug¬ 
glers start to dismember his business 
associate with a portable electric 
saw. The “Scarface” camera, which 
usually has all of the discretion of a 
thoughtless undertaker, looks away 
just before the blade strikes, but we 
see the terrified Pacino as his face is 
bathed in his friend’s blood. 

In the course of "Scarface," the 
audience is also treated to the specta¬ 
cle of a man being hanged by the neck 
from a helicopter in midflight, the 
comparatively bloodless execution of 
two other crooks and, at the end, a 
spectacularly staged, bloody assault 
on a Miami mansion in which just 
about everybody dies. When Mor- 
daunt Hall, who was then The New 
York Times's movie critic, wrote 
about the original "Scarface” on May 
20,1932, he said: 

“The slaughter in ‘Scarface’... is 
like that of a Shakespearean trage¬ 
dy.” 

I’m not so sure that the slaughter in 
the new film, cannily written by Oli¬ 
ver Stone and directed by Brian De 
Palma with a good (teal of extremely 
dark humor, is Shakespearean, but it 
becomes, toward the end, relentless. 
However, this bleak, harrowing re¬ 
lentlessness is one of the conscious 
points of an intelligent, highly exploit¬ 
able if, for some, offensive film. 

For others, nothing will match the 
bloody, blithe offensivraess of “Sud¬ 
den Impact,” which is a nearly two- 


hour justification of a vengeful young 
woman who goes around northern 
California shooting men, first in the 
genitals, then in the forehead. Though 
the movie’s allure is exactly the same 
as a pom film’s, the rating is “R.” 

Because the initial “X” rating of 
“Scarface” was subsequently over¬ 
turned by the members of an appeals 
board, the “R"-rated “Scarface” 
now just going into release is,. I’m 
told, pretty much the version of the 
film that the rating board labelled 
“X.” When I saw the film the other 
day, my initial reaction was surprise. 
If I’d been a member of the film rat¬ 
ing board. I’d have given “R" ratings 
to both “Nate and Hayes”. and 
“Scarface.’Tlus “Scarface" is too 
good — too rich in characterizations 
and incidents and too serious in its 
point of view—to deserve to be clas¬ 
sified with the pom movies that glory 
in their X-iness. At the same time, 
‘•Nate and Hayes” is too mindlessly 
cruel to be a “PG." The film rating 
board, under the direction of Richard 
D. Heffner, has, 1 think, gone in the 


Some films 
manage to make 
the world and life 
seem cheap. 


right direction by calling as much — 
if not more — attention to violence as 
to sex in their ratings, but they’re still 
limited in what they can do. 

Unlike film critics, the members of 
the rating board cannot allow them¬ 
selves to make esthetic judgments 
about the films they’re rating. Thus 
they must use the same criteria when 
rating a piece of out-and-out junk like 
“Death Wish II” as when rating 
“Scarface.” When a movie is bad. 
small in its aspirations and crude in 
its execution, explicit violence of the 
sort that is today commonplace in 
movies becomes insupportable. 
These films make the world and life 
seem cheap. 

Good movies—and I realize this is 
the sort of general statement that 
can’t be easily proved — enrich our 
perceptions of what life is and what it 
can be. An obvious example of this is 
a movie like Ingmar Bergman's 
“Fanny and Alexander.” "Scarface” 
is a far cry from "Fanny and Alexan¬ 
der” but it is a film that makes some 
real attempt to reflect the manners, 
morals and values of the society in. 
which it takes place. It is ironic that 
the sheer gaudiness of "Scarface’s" 
visual overstatement is what will be 
found most offensive, since its mes¬ 
sage is only a slight variation on those 
messages carried by the old Warner 
Bros, gangster movies. Says “Scar- 
face”: “Crime — and cocaine sniff¬ 
ing — do not pay.” They also look 
tacky. 

The film rating board is further 
hampered by not being allowed to 
publicize the specific reasons for the 
ratings that have been given to indi¬ 
vidual movies. Does such and such a 
movie carry an “R” because of its 
goriness or because someone uses the 
queen-mother of dirty words? For 
those people who payattention to rat¬ 
ings, this information would be a 
service. It might also help if there 
were a rating between “X” and “R,” 
or between “R” and “PG.” All of 
this, however,-comes under the head¬ 
ing of consumer services. 

I'm not at all sure that films today 
are more violent than they were IQ 


years ago, though I suspect that they 
sometimes seem to be because the 
techniques by which violence can be 
made more explicit have been re¬ 
fined. The big leap toward more ex¬ 
plicit violence was made in the late 
60’s and early 70's, partially as the re¬ 
sult of the supposedly new freedoms 
allowed producers by the rating 
board, which replaced the old Pro¬ 
duction Code- 

Remember the furor caused by 
Sam Peckinpah's “Wild Bunch” 
(1969), a fine film but one that, as I 
remember it. is certainly as violent 
as “Scarface”? Remember, also, 
Roman Polanski’s unintentionally hi¬ 
larious "Macbeth” (1971), in which 


to downplay the dangers, its health 
manual saying in capital letters: 
“RADIATION IS SAFE.” That is a 
terrible half-truth. Although radia¬ 
tion from plutonium is easily stopped 
by a piece of tissue, paper or, in 
humans, by dead cells that make up 
the outer layer of skin, once tbe metaL 
enters the body through the nose or 
mouth it fires a continuous barrage of 
subatomic “bullets” into soft tissues, 
wreaking havoc with cellular ma¬ 
chinery. Caught in a lung, a dust-size 
speck of plutonium is widely thought 
to be able to cause .cancer. 

Miss Silkwood, a straight-AS tudent 
in high school who dreamed of a ca¬ 
reer as a medical technologist, 
soaked up these dreary facts and 
tried to rally her peers, lovers and 
friends to the danger. 

The film shows this vividly. 
Thelma,, a wig-toting grandmother 
type played by Sudie Brad, is con¬ 
taminated by plutonium, stripped of 
her clothes, and brutally scrubbed 
down in a shower. Miss Silkwood 
later warns Thelma to get a nasal 
smear to test whether plutonium has 
entered her lungs, a precaution over¬ 
looked by the company’s “health offi¬ 
cer,” who boasts a degree in veteri¬ 
nary science. 

Miss Silkwood catches a sinister su¬ 
pervisor, played by Craig T. Nelson, 
tampering with negatives, appar¬ 
ently covering up evidence of-faulty 


gations by the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission revealed he was touching up 
dust spots, saving himself the bother 
of having to retake photos. Although 
it got him in trouble, his corner-cut¬ 
ting in no way hid dangers. 

Union officials tell Miss Silkwood 
this deception could touch off atomic 
disaster. “With ordinary nuclear 
power plants you can have a melt¬ 
down and poisonous gas and dead 
people, but that’s nothing compared t 
to what might go wrong with breed¬ 
ers,’.’ says an official in hushed tones. 
“You put one of your defective fuel 
rods into a breeder reactor, for all we 
know the whole state coukl be wiped 
out.” 

When Miss Silkwood tells her boy¬ 
friend she is going to systematically 
probe company files for fakery, she 
haltingly repeats the phrase of union 
officials: “There’s a moral impera¬ 
tive here.” 

The fear is that leaked plutonium 
could somehow fail into a pile and ex¬ 
plode. But according to Daniel E. 
Simpson, a vice president at Westing- 
house-Hanford, the company chat 
runs the Washington State reactor: 
“The effect of the failure of a faulty 
fuel rod is essentially nil. Even a 
number of failures could never cause 
criticality,” the point at which a pile 
of plutonium has grown large enough 
to start a chain reaction. 

Moreover, as Kerr-McGee officials 
knew, all fuel rods upon delivery in 
Washington underwent scrutiny with 
equipment far more sensitive than 
that in Oklahoma. To date, according 
to Westinghouse officials, some 25,000 
eight-foot-long fuel rods have been 
subjected to white-hot temperatures 
at-the core of the reactor. Not one has 
ruptured. ... 

- At the movie's close. Miss Silkwood 
goes off to meet a New York Times 
reporter. We see her with a fat folder, 
apparently thick with incriminating 
papers. The myth, repeated in a writ¬ 
ten statement at the rad of the movie, 
is that documents were never found. 
This is wrong. Lots of documents 
were found—but they in no way sub¬ 
stantiated Miss Stikwood’s charges 
that the company was doctoring evi¬ 
dence of faulty fuel rods. . 

And who was behind the ominous, 
headlights that forced her off the 
highway? Despite the. _fihn’-s. hints, 


subsequent litigation suggests the 
culprit was anything but Kerr- 
McGee. Countervailing belief has it 
that damage to Miss Silkwood’s 
bumper was done by the car of a mys- 
-terious killer. But according to the 
wrecker crew, it could have easily 
been done in the course of pulling her 
car from the culvert. The wrecker 
tried to drag the car over the culvert 
wall, failed after a half hour of grind¬ 
ing metal on concrete, and succeeded 
only after developing a way to lift the 
car over the wall. 

The film, in a nod to the possibility 
of self-destruction, notes at its end 


The movie 
overlooks some of 
the technical 
realities 
surrounding 
breeder reactors. 


that “an autopsy revealed a high 
level of the trWjuilizer Methaqua- 
lone and some alcohol in her blood¬ 
stream. Oklahoma police ruled her 
death a single-car accident.” Not 
mentioned in tills finale is that Miss 
Silkwood’s stomach held more Quaa- 
ludes waiting to dissolve, and that the 
police officer who first investigated 
the accident, before getting the re¬ 
sults of the autopsy, theorized she 
probably had fallen asleep at the 
wheel. 

In short, the evidence in the case 
suggests that Miss Silkwood was not a 
nuclear Joan of Arc but an activist 
outraged by terrible working condi¬ 
tions' who mistook a technician’s 
shortcut for corporate .cover-up and 
.eventually became a victim of her 
own infatuation with drugs. That tale, 
while not very seductive, at least 


. Mr.,Polanski iwcessfuil^upgtaged :: rv»- -c.wr 


Shakespeare by. trotting Lady t t) 
Macbeth to do her sleep-walking ' 
scene stark naked? Did anyone notice 
whether her eyes were open though 
their sense was shut? He then ended 
that feature-length joke by treating 
us to the sight of Macbeth's head 
being lopped off, on camera, to roll 
away into some prehistoric gutter. 

Ever since “The Great Train Rob¬ 
bery," succeeding moviemakers 
have sought to out-do their predeces¬ 
sors’ technical achievements. When 
it comes to action and adventure 
films involving violence, this has 
meant going just a little further than 
an earlier movie. In 1931 Mervyn 
Leroy's "Little Caesar” and William 
Wellman’s “Public Enemy” were 
greeted by all sorts of cries of out¬ 
rage. 

In his review of "Public Enemy,” 

Mr. Hall noted with some alarm the 
laughter with which Broadway audi¬ 
ences reacted to the film’s wilder bits 
of mayhem — the same laughter, l 
suspect, that will be prompted in 
audiences watching the new "Scar- 
face.” Whether that laughter is cruel 
or cathartic, or some combination of 
the two, I’ve no idea. Yet if you take 
the trouble to see “Little Caesar" and 
“Public Enemy” today, and they are 
well worth seeing, you will be amazed 
at how tame they now look. People 
pull the triggers of tommy guns and 
victims collapse as if with fright. 
Though severely punctured, the 
bodies don’t bleed in any rude, offen¬ 
sive way. 

The furor over “Little Caesar” and 
“Public Enemy” prompted the peo¬ 
ple who ran the Production Code to 
get tough with moviemakers, to set 
out all,sons of do’s and don’t’s relat¬ 
ing to the portrayal of crime ■ on 
screen. Samples: “The techniques of 
murder must be presented in a way 
that will not inspire imitation. Brutal 
murders are not to be presented in de- I 
tail." | 

When Warner Bros, released the j 
original “Scarface” a year later, they i 
subtitled it — piously — “The Shame j 
of the Nation." Moviemakers finally j 
grew tired of all the hassling with the < 

Code people and started to make pic¬ 
tures of the same sort, only with law¬ 
men, instead of gangsters, as the 
heroes, “G-Men" being one of the 
most successful. 

Because one’s reaction to violence 
on the screen is so subjective, it’s dif¬ 
ficult for anyone — including the 
members of the film rating board — 
to deal with it in any fashion that’s 
going to satisfy everyone. 1 remem¬ 
ber being deeply moved and sad¬ 
dened by “The Wild Bunch,” but 
when I saw Mr. Peckinpah’s latest, 
equally violent and almost totally 
nonsensical “Ostennan Weekend,” I 
fell like saying a rude word. Very 
loud. 

The film made so little sense that it 
appeared that the only reason for 
producing it was to insult the audi¬ 
ence. That is, by bathing them in the 
same fake blood, with which Mr. 

Pacino is splattered in the new “Scar¬ 
face.” However, “Scarface" Is a le¬ 
gitimately vivid tale of corruption. 
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As we’ve grown from Israel's major bank into 
■ ■ ■ m _ - . a worldwide bank, more and more businessmen 

our name,were the bank -^^^^^^^trademthisraeL 


to talk to about 
trade with Israel. 



-They’ve discovered that Bank HapoaUm 
is ideally positioned to support their export 

and import links with IsraeL They know that 

for 60 years we've been a partner in the development 

of Israel’s industry, agriculture, services and trade- 
from oranges to sophisticated electronics. 

_ They've learned how $22.3 billion in assets 

. . prtwidesiesourcesformnovabvetrade 

packages. And they’re .finding, in 360 banking 

offices in.I4 countries^specialists who can 
streamline documentation and facilitate 
exchange transactions. Bank Hapoalim, one of 
the world's 10Q leading banks, integrating 
international facilities with a very personalized 
• .approach to made with iSraeL 

And that’s something-to talk about 

Bank Hapoalims, n, e bank to uk t0 . 

Hold Office: 50 Rothschild BlvdL, 65124 Tel Am. IsiatL Tel: (03)62811.1 
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•jjlfNG THE Cultural Revolu- 
J }n China some 15 yeare ago, the 
toted service sector of the 
pnomy was thinned out by 
endins. down” haughty 
iterate to labour in the soil, of 
i^otheriand. 

fbeffi are no doubt many in Israel 
0 would support the idea of 
mding down" hundreds of the so- 
\cd “securities advisers'* in our 
yes to dirty their hands- at the 
^ bench. This may be only a 
ilion of what they and their bos- 
; deserve for misleading the 
,tic about the soundness of bank 
lla. - • • ■ • 

:ut in this country, with its 
jtage of Zionist pioneering, 
nial labour is not supposed to be 
unishment. And if our leaders 

* seriously their own slogans 
ut lifting manpower from the 
•ices to industry, they will have 
ely on incentives and persuasion 
, cr than Red Guard-style terror, 
/hat is our potential for using 
opportunity presented by the 
introlled recession" at our 
rstep for shifting workers to fa¬ 
iry, thus giving our exports a 
rcrately needed boost? 

his depends first on the number 
uitabie candidates for industrial 
ling, the number bandied about 
-ecent weeks of “100,000 un- - 
>loyed” as a result of the 
erity measures adopted by the 
•rnment may be exaggerated 
is subject to considerable mis¬ 
erstanding. 

n uncritical reading of headlines 
ht lead some people to conclude 
the total number of workers 
|y to lose their jobs as a result of 
economic measures — many of 
;h have yet to be implemented 
rill reach 100,000. 

<u 

'.LOSER LOOK at the figures, 
■ever, shows __ that it actually 
rs to the total number of un- 
>]oyed expected during the corn- 
year. That is, those currently 
ess — who number about 50,000 
ilus those likely to be displaced 
recession. 

he head of the Manpower Plan- 
; Authority in the Ministry of 
our and Social Affairs, David 
t, points out a number of “ifs” 
may lower this figure: If the 
isury does not succeed in cut- 
the government budget as 
h as it intends: if wages and fa¬ 
tes continue at their current 
i, and if the credit squeeze is not 
lied consistently, then un- 
jtoyment will be lower, 
iven the present uncertainty 

• the direction and intensity of-“ 
government’s austerity- 

surcs, he concludes, a quan- 
ive forecast about unemploy- 
it is impossible at this time, 
td if the freeze on hiring in the 
service sticks during the corn- 
year and local demand for con¬ 
ker goods declines, then new 
ants to the labour force, who 
iber about 25,000, will be in for 
■ugh time. This group includes 
hsuged soldiers, people finishing 
r studies, housewives looking 
a job, and others, 
o this figure we may add several 
isand more job-seekers thrown 
of work from banks and con- 
ciion, from ailing industries, 
l as textiles, and perhaps from 
universities, too. 

IATEVER THE NUMBER of 
mployed walking the streets in 
■ch of a job, many will not be 
able candidates for filling the 
usands of positions now waiting 
industry, most of them 
landing medium, or high level 
skills. 

n this category, we find the 
■kers let off from textile plants 
other industries based on low- 


E ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC 
nrtESTRA — AMo Ceccaro conducting. 
Mated Bergman, cdto (Td Avi*. Mann 
Korns. December 3). Webern: Pxs- 
th. Opus 1; Haydn: Concerto ia C major 
“B" »d orchestra; Debussy: “Iberia": 
i:"S«podie Eopagpolc.'* 

■DO CECCATO seems to have 
iblished a special relationship 
h Webern. With the fascinating 
ent performance of his “Five 
: ces" still very much in our 
ids, he gained great pleasure 
jn the PassacagHa. 

Starting with an almost inaudible 
nisxusimo (regrettably complete- 
irowned by coughing), the piece 
idually developed into a true 
endour of orchestral sound 
enfolded lhe audience. The 
normance brought out the tiniest 
ances of sound and melody, using 
- full potential of the orchestra to 
jueve magnificent climaxes. 
Haydn's C Major concerto, 
ton followed, not only seemed 
an ge and out of place on the 
^firanime, but emerged painfully 
S1 6ni(icant from a musical point of 
ew. 

soloist played all the right 
ar, d tackled the technical 
with alacrity, but the per- 
™ 1ance lacked even a hint of any 
_ °nal t 0uc | l> Keeping almost 
jougnout to a steady, static 
•^* 9r!e ' Bagman alternated 
* ecu the boring and the 
? ,onous - The performance suf- 
irom a total absence of 
, n of dynamics, lone 
r and expression. 

. * accon, P a njihg strings could 
Urd{e S0Unt h fd slightly more ac- 

second part of the 
devoted to “Spanish" 
!^| c 3 Ocfcuwy and Ravel. 

was somewhat 
P lse v. and sbunded rather in¬ 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN/Jenisalem Post Reporter- 


skill levels, many of whom are in 
their 40s or 50s and cannot start 
over by learning a new frade; 
Workers in some remote develop¬ 
ment towns who are willing to shift 
to industry or to learn a new manual 
trade may find that the industries 
that need them are located in 
another part of the country. 
Vocational training centres are also 
fa shorter supply in the outlying 
'areas. 

We may also eliminate most un¬ 
employed academically trained 
workers from the pool of potential 
candidates for re-training for in¬ 
dustry. They will continue to collect 
their unemployment benefits 
without being pressured to take 
manual jobs by the Employment 
Service. 

For non-academics, though, the 
service wants to pass a law 
stipulating that any job offered by 
the service Jo a person up to age 25 
may be considered “suitable work,” 
subject to health and skill con¬ 
siderations, of course. If the non¬ 
academic job-seeker were to torn 
down the job offered, he or she 
would lose- the right to unemploy¬ 
ment benefits. 

SOME JOB-SEEKERS with 
academic degrees, though, may be 
interested in re-training for essentia] 
auxiliary services to industry, which 
include computer-programming, 
marketing, accounting and systems 
analysis. 

The head of the Ministry of 


for industry with job-seekers falls on 
the employment counsellors, who 
work together with the placement 
clerks at the service, lhe. counsel¬ 
lors, however, have a heavy work¬ 
load that is bound to become more 
burdensome as the number of 
jobless increases. 

They can discuss job possibilities 
and training programmes with 
potential candidates, but they have 
neither the time nor the profes¬ 
sional qualifications to do a 
thorough analysis of a person's in¬ 
terests, aptitudes and personality. 

Rachlevsky notes that one of the 
main obstacles in changing people's 
career plans is motivation, even if 
they are convinced that in certain 
jobs, industry may offer higher pay 
than routine white-collar work. 

A person's social status and seif- 
image in modern societies is deter¬ 
mined by the kind of work he does 
as much as by how much he earns. 

Some recent press reports suggest 
that the role of “persuader" m get¬ 
ting job-seekers to shift to industry 
would be played by the Centre for 
Occupational Information and 
Counselling-, which is nominally at¬ 
tached to the Employment Service. 

THE LATEST State Comptroller’s 
report, however, found that, the 
potential of the centres for in-depth 
job counselling is largely untapped 
by the service. 

There are four such centres 
around the country staffed by psy¬ 
chologists, who deal with people 


’Given the presentuneertainty over 
the government’s austerity measures; 
a quantitative forecast about 
imempkyment is possible’ 


Labour and Social Affairs 
vocational training division, Yuval 
Rachlevsky, is somewhat sceptical.' 
He estimates that in the beat cir¬ 
cumstances, no more than 25' per 
cent of those jobless due to the 
austerity measures may be willing to 
consider retraining for industry. 
Most of the jobless clerks, he 
predicts, would prefer to live on un¬ 
employment grants for six months - 
and then look for another white- 
collar job. The recession " must 
-therefore last--for more-than-'six ! 
months in order to compel workers 
to seriously consider giving up the 
goal of a white-collar job. 

Job-seekers with the best' poten¬ 
tial for training for industry are dis¬ 
charged soldiers. The first pitfall 
here, though, is that they are eligi¬ 
ble for unemployment grants set at 
80 per cent of the minimum wage 
for six months following their dis¬ 
charge, or about IS 19,000 a month. 

For the last few years, 2,000 to 
2,500 discharged soldiers have been 
drawing unemployment benefits 
each month, and most have used the 
opportunity to enjoy a six-month 
“paid vacation." 

Programmes introduced over the 
last year by the Employment Ser¬ 
vice to channel discharged soldiers 
into industry have, for the most 
part, fallen fiat on their face. 

FOR SOMEONE just entering the 
labour force or fired from his 
previous job, a crucial crossroads 
for finding another job, registering 
for unemployment benefits or For 
inquiring about shifting to industry 
is the Employment Service. 

The task of discussing re-training 


who apply directly to them' for 
testing and counselling or who are 
referred by the service. 

An official of the Jerusalem 
branch said flatly that they have no 
mandate from anyone to encourage 
their clients to shift to industry. 
Their job. he said, is to consider the 
best interests of their client, his 
abilities and the conditions in the 
job market 

People who apply or are referred 
to the centres should thus not ex¬ 
pect a- pcp-talk on how they could 
•help -die economy by taking up a 
post at the work bench. 

If young people get it into their 
heads to strike out fa a new direc¬ 
tion towards industry, then they will 
find a network of government-run 
adult vocational naming centres 
around the country that can help 
them on their way —free of charge.- 

The director of Jerusalem's train¬ 
ing centre at Tel Area, Moshe La¬ 
vian, says that his school can double 
its present daytime student popula¬ 
tion of 400 at relatively short notice 
if the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs provides the budget. 

Forty per cent ofhis students now 
are discharged soldiers; 35 per cent 
are older workers undergoing 
retraining, and the remaining 25 per 
cent are assorted “sociiti cases,” 
whexe rehabilitation programme in¬ 
cludes vocational training. 

THE COURSES offered by the 
centres fast from eight months to a 
year, and provide a vocational cer¬ 
tificate in trades ranging from 
plumbing to electronics. Those 
looking for more advanced training 
as technicians or practical engineers 
must apply in most cases to 


Special relationship 


MUSIC REVIEWS 


complete, the Rapsodie became the 
hit of the evening, with Ceccato 
again creating a fascinating se¬ 
quence of colours and shades, ex¬ 
quisitely rendered by IPO string and 
woodwind players. 

We were treated to some superb 
solo effects and, as in the Webern, 
to exhilarating explosions of sound 
involving lhe whole orchestra. The 
music moved from level to level, 
constantly changing in tempo, 
rhythm and dynamics, as if 

improvised. Yet, despite the 
kaleidoscopic changes, the perfor¬ 
mance never lacked coherence. 

BENJAMIN BAR-AM 

SHINONOME CHORUS, the Japan CHristo 
Frtenifc of Israel 

4). Japanese Songs and “*! 

■hrtMi hi Turn NakamwiJ Hi s i mil a r ana 
Sours oiTJemsnlea. contacted fcy Takno Saw. - 

THIS EVENT, presented by our 
Japanese friends who visit us from 
time to lime to demonstrate, their 
“dual loyalty," was a happy mixture 
of two cultures normally far apart 
geographically, historically and 
culturally. This time, the first part of 
the programme included song and 
dances from apparently different 
periods of Japanese musical nistOty* 
and featured an outstandingly in¬ 
teresting and impressive display or 
percussion instruments, expertly 

P 'The song “Hashar," set to music 
hv conductor Takao Sato to-words 
bv the founder of the Beit Shalom 
Group, Takgi Ozuki, c^erly 
older Israel tunes or c j wel y r * a !fr 
melodies, and was performed by the 
choir with nicely balanced 


sonorities and in the appropriate 
spirit 

The selection of Israeli songs con¬ 
centrated mostly on the soft, sen¬ 
timental, old-time settings, and, as 
always, the diction of the Hebrew 
words was dear and highly intelligi¬ 
ble. The atmosphere created was 
very soothing to our eardrums — so 
often cruelly attacked by over¬ 
amplification. 

The full house was enthusiastic in 
its applause, and, when. I had to 
leave after four encores, the choir 
was still tinging. It’s good to have 
friends like these! 

‘ * YOHANAN BOEHM. 

THE JERUSALEM SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA — Sir dorks Grows co*tac- 
tfat; with Joseph KoUdutrin, pl*« (Jnwxkm 
Theatre. December 6). Tippett: Suite for the 
Birth of Prior* Charles; Mttaif: Pint 
Concerto in B-fiot major, KJ»5; Elgar: 
Sj mphotiT No.l. Upns 55. 

THIS WAS a very British occasion: 
Sir Charles Groves, a benevolent 
father-figure, conducting two major 
British composers (Israeli'conduc¬ 
tors abroad — take nore!) in works 
of very English character. Sir 
Michael Tippett’s suite, is based on 
old folk tunes, and does not venture 
into any over-sophisticated specula¬ 
tions. Obviously to was a piice 
d'occasion, and .Sir Michael fulfilled 
his task with jjrofessional expertise, 
without straying too far from the 
sources. Elgar's symphony, on the 
other hand, is a weighty, full-length 
work, employing all the forces of a 
symphony orchestra, with a certain 
preference for the brass section, fa 
extended elaborations and complex 
textures. • 


technological colleges, where 
courses last from one-and-a-holf to 
two years. 

The training centres for adults 
have a better track-record than 
vocational high schools in placing 
their graduate in industry since the 
former are closely geared to the 
changing needs of industry m the 
areas they serve. 

According to Lavian, the centre 
is in constant contact with in¬ 
dustries in the area and each year 
undertakes a survey to deter min e 
how many of its graduates got jobs. 
If the survey indicates that a certain 
trade is no longer in demand, then 
the course will be dropped. 

Lavian says that 15 per cent of the 
students drop out during the 
courses, and of those who finish, 
between 70 and 95 per cent get jobs, 
depending on the trade. The centres 
do not guarantee jobs to their stu¬ 
dents. 

Many of the students have littie 
or no experience in industry, so the 
school tries to create an environ¬ 
ment similar to that which the 
graduates will face later. Classes are 
held six days a week and follow a 
factory work day from 8 a.m. to 
about 4 p.m. Eighty per cent of the 
courses involve practical training in 
the centre's workshops or in fac¬ 
tories, with the remainder 
theoretical classroom study. A 
counsellor and social worker on the 
centre staff also help students fa ad¬ 
justment problems. 

FOR THOSE recently fired from 
white-collar jobs who are consider¬ 
ing shifting to industry, it is best not 
to linger. Unemployment benefits 
last for six months at the most, while 
retraining courses go for several 
months longer. The ministry 
provides a monthly grant of IS4,000 
to IS5.000 to students not receiving 
unemployment benefits, but this is 
hardly enough to cover living ex¬ 
penses. Discharged soldiers receive 
a grant over twice the size for the 
duration of the course, so they are 
fa a somewhat better position. 

Shifting from services to industry 
means bucking world-wide social 
and economic trends. It also means 
overcoming motivational problems 
among youth who have their sights 
set on white-collar jobs.. Yet it 
seems that Israel has the potential 
to make a modest move towards 
correcting its imbalanced oc¬ 
cupational structure.. 

The candidates are there, in the 
several thousand young people with 
a genera] high school education at 
loose ends after military service. 
The placement and training 
machinery exists, although it seems 
best-equipped to handle those who 
have already made up their minds to 
make the change. Some problems 
exist, too, in gearing the 
bureaucratic machinery to channel 
the appropriate candidates in the 
right direction. 

IN THE FINAL ANALYSIS, 
though, economic conditions will be 
the ultimate persuader. If the reces¬ 
sion is not long enough or severe 
enough, then most of the new 
entrants to the job market and those 
fired from white-collar jobs will 
simply ride out the storm. 

And even if economic pressures 
persuade a growing number of 
jobless to re-train for industry, there 
is always room for bureaucratic ob¬ 
tuseness to foul things up. 

If the Treasury applies its 
austerity policy bhndly, then it 
could fail to allocate the necessary 
funds to expand the capacity of the 
vocational training centres or to in¬ 
crease the grants for living expenses 
to those who have used up their un¬ 
employment benefits. 

Then the opportunity presented 
by the recession would have been 
wasted. 


Sir Charles put all his con¬ 
siderable love and weight behind 
his interpretation, and not only led 
the. Jerusalem Symphony in a 
faultless performance — testi¬ 
fying to adequate preparation 
— but infused movement, colour 
and life into the performance. That 
the symphony, nevertheless, shows 
a certain desert dryness in the 
flowering carpet woven in the 
score, is surely not the fault of the 
conductor or of the orchestra, who 
all gave at their best. 

Joseph Kalichstein's approach to 
Mozart’s last concerto is .one of 
delicate dynamics and slightly sen¬ 
timentalized phrasing, perhaps 
overstressing the generally 
melancholic character of the work. 

At times, one wished that the 
pianist would shed his restraint arid 
reserve and give the many un¬ 
doubtedly sunny spots their light 
and brightness. This would have 
given character and liveliness to the 
extraordinarily beautiful and in¬ 
triguing music, which is both 
healthier and less pessimistic than it 
appeared, in Kalichstein's pale in¬ 
terpretation. 

The conductor, with good team 
spirit, kepi the orchestra in the sub¬ 
dued mood established by the 
soloist. * Y.B. 


Give 

Soldiers 

Lifts! 



INTIRA’S HANUKKA 
SALE CONTINUES 



Beautiful gifts for Henukka 
and Xmas are yours at up to 
30% OFF direct from the 
importer at INTIRA'S SUPER 
SALE. Taa. coffee and dinner 
sets, fireproof ovenware, large 
selection prize-winning 
enamelware. beautiful 
woodware, children's mobiles, 
pottery and ceramics, glass 
storage jars and beautiful 
glassware and JUST IN — 
stainless steel cutlery. All and 
more at INTIRA’S ANNUAL 
HANUKKA SALE. 27 REHOV 
KEREN KAYEMET. 

REHAVIA, everyday including 
Tuesday 9-1, 4-7. Friday 9-1. 


AS YE SOW SO 
SHALL YE— 

They've dozens of different 
seedlings at HA'MASHTELA, 
ready for planting NOW 
They've lobelia, pansy, 
calendula, nemesia, verbena. 
dimorphothela. godetia and 
many more. Looking for a really 
colourful garden for 1984? Then 
drop by at HA'MASHTELA and 
make your choice They're 
surprisingly inexpensive 
HA'MASHTELA also advise, 
plan, establish and maintain 
your garden. Why not call them 
in for a quotation. They also sell 
bushes, trees, house plants. 
Deshen Or the wonder fertilizer, 
zevel. tools, window boxes and 
all. Ask for Yona, Dido or 
Yousouf (previously with Ben 
Gad). HA'MASHTELA. 17 
BEITAR. TALPIOT. (bus 7). 7 
a.m.-1.30 p.m.. 4-5.30. Friday 
7-2. Telephone 02-719972. 


THE GARDEN CAFE, 
WARM WELCOME , 1 
DAIRY DELIGHTS, 
APPEALING AMBIENCE 

So convenient (right in the 
centre of the hotel area), so 
relaxing (colourfully green with 
plants and shrubbery), so 
inviting (dairy ahd fish delights 
served to please). That's THE 
GARDEN CAFE, open from 
10.30 a.m. till midnight. Friday 
till 3 and after Shabbat. They've 
fine grilled buttered fish: 
traditional bagels, smoked 
salmon and cream cheese; 
piquant hot cheese plate; soups, 
salads, blintzes. gorgeous 
gateaux, ices, fruit juices, beers 
etc. And for those cooler nights, 
the Chefs Comer, an intimate 
indoor rendezvous. THE 
GARDEN CAFE. 1 Washington 
Street opposite The King David 
Hotel. Phone. 02-221786 


SAVE YOUR DOLLARS— 
HATZER HA’MOSHAVA 

Value for money customers 
swear by HATZER 
HA'MOSHAVA the truly Israeli 
eatery on Emek Refaim. Meat 
on the grill being their speciality 
they've charcoaled steaks, suc¬ 
culent lamb chops, prime veal, 
kebabs, shishlik. duck's liver and 
more. They've stuffed vine 
leaves, eggplant, zucchini, etc. 
They've some great first 
courses. FREE hors d oeuvres. 
excellent desserts, strong coffee 
and fresh lemonade plus a wide 
'selection of wines and spirits. 
On Shabbat they've cholent. 
Open seven days a week from 
midday to midnight including 
Friday night and Saturday. HAT¬ 
ZER HA'MOSHAVA. 38 EMEK 
REFAIM, corner Rachel Imenu. 
B'teavon. 


SHOPPIN’ IP EATINI 
IN JERUSALEM 





nfijon 

BABY 

SHAMPOO 

An organnally based and acid 
balanced hair care product 
7 Mesiiai Yesharim St 
Jerusalem Tel 02-240536 


FREELY 

CONVERTIBLE HIGH 
INTEREST FOREIGN 
CURRENCY ACCOUNTS. 

Bank Leumi. Israel's first and 
largesr bank, is now offering 
even better services for tourists, 
non-residents. temporary 
residents, and new immigrants 
at Bank Leumi's Jerusalem 
Tourist Centre Branch. 47 Jaffa 
Rd Open a Time Deposit 
account in any foreign currency, 
receive maximum interest (tax 
free in Israel), bank by mail and 
withdraw at your convenience. 
Services also available at Bank 
Leumi's Tourist Service 
Branches in Jerusalem at the 
King David. Hilton. Sheraton. 
Plaza (Financial Information 
Centre), and Shalom hotels. 

The Tourist Centre, in addition 
to operating Free Foreign 
Currency Time Deposit Ac¬ 
counts (confidentiality assured) 
exchanges foreign currency, 
redeems State of Israel Bonds, 
handles checking and securities 
accounts, property and business 
deals, withdrawals by mail or 
telex and provides many other 
facilities that you expect from 
one of the world's top banks 
Our English speaking multi¬ 
lingual tellers are at your service 
also in our Tel Aviv Tourist Cen¬ 
tre. 130 Ben Yehuda Street. Tel. 
(03! 229231 and at Tel Aviv's 
major hotels along the sea front. 
Why not drop in for details- 
BANK LEUMI. JERUSALEM 
TOURIST CENTRE, 47 JAFFA 
ROAD. P.O.B 2090. 

Tel. 227471 


MAMMA LEONE 
MAKA YOU AN OFFA 
YOU GANNA REFUSE 





First class Italian food. Pizza. 
Antipasti. Mimstre. Pasta 
Ripiena (Ravioli. Gnocchi. 
Lasagne), home-made Pasta 
Asciuta. excellent desserts and 
selected wines, with the kitchen 
under the supervision of Mario 
of Milano have made MAMMA 
LEONE the capitals popular 
Italian eating place. Best of all 
are the competitive prices 
Kosher. Credit cards accepted. 
MAMMA LEONE. 5 Hillel St. 
(almost opposite EL AL) Open 
noon till 3 30 pm. 6 p m.- 
midmght Friday till 2.30 p m 
Saturday evening Tef 242767 

Q the 
KOSHER 
MEAL IN 
A BUN 

It s the meat that made BUNNY 
famous. A quarter pound of pure 
chopped T meat. cooked as you 
request, with your favourite 
sauce Kosher under Rabbinate 
supervision. Plus a mouth¬ 
watering serve yourself salad 
bar with great dressings and 
homemade soups, rejl 
American hot dogs, baked 
potatoes, prarie chips, and 
more. Half price menu for kids. 
BUNNY BURGER (they keep 
coming back for more). 1 
AGRON. near Plaza and Kings 
Hotels NOTE NEW HOURS 
Sun.-Thurs.. noon !»J 9 p.m. Fri¬ 
day til 2 30 p m. Takeaways at 
your service. See yat 




Zev. the gourmet chef, graduate 
of the Culinary Institute of 
America, is back in Israel with 
some really sublime new dishes, 
yours to experience Whether 
you're planning an intimate 
supper party, or an exclusive 
wedding or barmitzvah for 
hundreds. Zev of The Green 
Gate is at your service Ask for 
suggestions tc make that 
birthday party, business or 
faculty luncheon, or festive 
family gathering an even: to 
remember Call THE GREEN 
GATE — 02-660149 today and 
ask for David or Zev 
Reservations are accepted for 
those special occasions 2 t our 

intimate gourmet dmmg room 


CHAD PAZ, 

THE SHARPEST 
PLACE IN TOWN. 

If it cuts they've got it a; CHAD 
PAZ They ve knives of every 
size and shape including ritual 
implements for brit mila and for 
the shohet They've scissors to 
suit every taste, shears, 
secateurs, scalpels saws 
special buttonhole scissors, 
tools far house plant 
enthusiasts, vegetable peelers, 
mincers. Swiss army penknives, 
and more much more Best of 
all they II sharpen and restyle ci 
necessary) all your cutting tools 
and knives Mention this advert 
when buying and you II receive 
a FREE introductory gifr CHAD 
PAZ. 76 Hanevim St., opposite 
Bukur Holim Hospital Hours 9- 
1. 4-7. Closed Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons 


GUT GIVING TIME 
IS HERE! 

and what better place to find 
the gifts and still have money in 
your pocket when you leave. 
_nunn “j__ 

shopping 2 0 0G Jrairn 

L GM=TS J 

SHOPPING 2000 the capital's 
No 1 Pop Shop has everything 
you need for Hanukka. Xmas 
and New Year gift giving. 
They've hundreds of inexpensive 
gift Rems, over '800' different 
posters, coffee mugs, framed 
pictures, greeting cards, paper 
lampshades, miniatures, 
ceramics, stuffed cuddly things 
and many more too numerous 
to mention. Sooner or later 
everyone shops at SHOPPING 
2000 Why not now ? 
SHOPPING 2000. 63 Jaffa Rd. 
Open 9.30-1. 4 7. Friday 9 30- 
2 . 


OUR BUSINESS¬ 
MAKING YOUR 
BUSINESS 
A PLEASURE. 

The busy businessman knows 
where to go for a lunch when in 
Jerusalem — The Yehuda Bistro 
at the Laromme Hotel The 
perfect atmosphere for opening 
an account or closing a deal, a 
lunch appointment at the 
Yehuda Bistro tells your 
associate that he's worth the 
extra consideration Or. if you 
prefer romance to business, a 
rendezvous at a table for two is 
what you want, for the quiet 
tete-a-tete you won't forger 
And the food* Twenty great 
mam courses a la carte, on-the- 
house salad bar. delicious 
starters, a variety of drinks and a 
tempting piece de resistance 
from the dessert trolley. Open 
Sunday thru Thursday 12 30- 
3 00 pm. THE YEHUDA 
BISTRO. Laromme Hotel. 3 
Jabotinsky St.. Liberty Bell Park. 
Jerusalem. Tel 02-663161 


(ELECTRONICS 

Eye-opening revelations from the world of electronics on each page. This 
handsome 144-page volume deals with the growing Israeli electronics in¬ 
dustry: of special interest to high technology and science-based industries, 
electronic engineers, and im porter s/exporters of electronics. 

- Published by The Israel Economist. Electronics (softcover) is available from The 
Jerusalem Post. To order, send the coupon below together with your payment. 

To: BooKs, The Jerusalem Post. P.O.B. 81. Jerusalem 91000. Israel. 

Please send me-copies of Electronics, I enclose IS 2.000 per copy 

Name (please print)... 

' Address...City. 

Postal Code..Price valid until December 31, 1983. 
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Eliahn: Balf of those writing elementary policies may go under’ 

Bad times for some insurance firms 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The earthquake 
which recently shook ^he banking 
community is now beginning to 
rumble among the companies 
handling the elementary insurance 
(fire, theft, etc.)- However, while 
the banks emerged in fairly good 
condition, the opposite is in store 
for the insurance companies. This is 
the opinion of Shlomo Eiiahu, 48, 
head of Eiiahu Insurance. 

“I saw the first signs of this 
development more than two years 
ago." Eiiahu said, “but l never 
thought in my wildest dreams that 
the situation would be as bad as it is 
today.” He made his first prediction 
about the shaky condition of the 
elementary insurance field in The 
Jerusalem Past in October 1982 — 
and was (hen widely criticized by his 
colleagues for being a prophet of 
doom. 

**I stand by every word I said 
then." Eiiahu recently told The Post. 
“And this is the reason that I began 
to restrict my elementary insurance 
business two years ago and to diver¬ 
sify my investments." 

Eiiahu divided the 40 elementary 
insurance companies active today 


into two main groups. About 20 arc 
very small and highly specialized, 
like those insuring teeth, glass, 
business collateral, etc. “Due to 
their specialization, they have a fair 
chance of surviving (he coming 
storm. 

“But or the remaining 20, only 
about ten will be in business by the 
latter half of 1984. The determining 
date will be June 30, when they have 
to submit their financial statements 
for 1982/83. Their profit and loss 
statements will be so bad that they 
will have only one of three choices: 
to go into receivership, merge with 
other companies, or, if they are sub¬ 
sidiaries, be absorbed by their 
parent company." 

The financial problems now being 
faced by three firms, which I don’t 
want to mention by name, are only 
the forerunner of what will happen 
nest year. 

Eiiahu blamed the expected col¬ 
lapse of these ten firms on cut¬ 
throat competition which led to low 
premiums while reinsurance costs 
were on the rise. Moreover, 
premiums remained unlinked, while 
pay-cuts to claimants were linked. 
Thus, there is a double squueze on 


Port strike threatens 
livelihood of 10,000 farmers 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The port workers are 
holding the citrus growers as 
"hostages": they are destroying the 
livelihood of some 10,000 farmers 
and that oT another 40,000 persons 
who make their living in various 
fields connected with the citrus in¬ 
dustry. 

This was stated yesterday by 
Eiiahu Izakson. president of the 
Farmers Federation. He had earlier 
announced that the federation, in 
the name of all farmers who grew 
avocados, celery, peppers and 
Chinese cabbage for export, had 
called on Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Sahamir to intervene personally in 
the dispute. 

The prime minister should get 
both sides together, and keep them 
negotiating until a solution is found. 
The present action, in which inno¬ 
cent persons are forced to watch a 
year of their work go to waste is in¬ 
tolerable.” 

Shlomo Reisman, general 
secretary of the federation, added 
that "so far we have managed to 
restrain the farmers from moving 
into the ports and resorting to 
violence. But if the situation does 
not clear up within a few days, we 
don’t think we will be able to 
restrain these farmers." 

Reisman also called for the 


rehabilitation of Gaza port. “There 
is no reason why it should not be 
made ready, if not for this year, then 
for the next. This is not the first time 
that the port workers — who make 
a good portion of their living from 
moving our cargoes — have begun 
to strangle us when the citrus season 
opens. Gaza port will serve as an 
alternative and allow us to survive.” 

Izakson said that the citrus 
growers were losing S 1,250,000 
every day their fruit did not move 
through the ports. “So far, our total 
losses have run into S20 million. 
Who’s going to compensate us?” 

Izakson said: “We are also 
hostages to our trees. We can't up¬ 
root them overnight and go into 
another branch of agriculture. If a 
tomato grower has a bad season, 
and doesn't see any hope in the 
future, he simply stops growing 
tomatoes. But we can’t take the 
same way out.” 

He added that agriculture had an 
added value of 85 per cent. “This 
means that under the present 
system the greater the added value, 
the greater the loss, due to the un¬ 
fair exchange rate.” 

Izakson would like the govern¬ 
ment to adopt either a faster 
devaluation rate or to formulate a 
special exchange rate for 
agricultural exports. 


the elementary insurance com¬ 
panies. 

He made a sharp distinction 
between “elementary"* and “fife 
insurance. Persons with life in¬ 
surance policies have nothing to 
fear. Under the law, the insurance 
companies have invested in index- 
linked bonds, and these companies 
will not be affected by the coming 
storm. 

“And even those companies 
which deal in both elementary and 
life must maintain separate book¬ 
keeping. So their life insurance 
policies are safe." he said. 

Nor will third-party car insurance 
(which is issued by Avncr, a com¬ 
pany created for this specific pur¬ 
pose) be affected. 

“But all those persons who have 
taken out policies against fire, 
“casco” (damage to the body of a 
vehicle itself as distinct from injuiy 
caused a person), burglary, marine, 
etc., might find themselves without 
coverage at the middle of next year, 
when the companies which issued 
their policies go under.” 

Eiiahu naturally did not name the 
ten companies which he thinks will 
collapse, merge, or be absorbed. 
B ut he was willing to mention a few 
which he is sure will survive. They 
include Eiiahu (“since we have 
restricted our business greatly and 
have only written policies on the 
best risks,”) and others “who have 
big brothers to tide them over the 
hard times.” These include Has- 
sneh, which has the backing of 
Bank Hapoalim; Migdal. backed by 
Bank Leumi; and Phoenix, backed 
by Discount. (Incidentally, part of 
Eliahu's diversification was to ac¬ 
quire about ten per cent of the stock 
af Phoenix.) 

Histadrut fees up 
by 43 per cent 

TEL AVIV. — Histadrut fees (mas 
ahid) are being raised by 43 per cent 
on January 1, 1984. Histadrut 
Treasurer Natan Almoslino an¬ 
nounced yesterday. 

The fees are deducted monthly 
from pay cheques. About two-lhirds 
of the revenue goes to support the 
Kupat Hoiim Klalil sick benefit 
fund and the rest is used to finance 
the labour federation’s activities. 

Almoslino said the actual percen¬ 
tage deducted would not be raised, 
but the increased income would be 
achieved by raising the tax ceilings. 
The lowest ceiling, on which 3.9 per 
cent is paid, has been raised from 
IS32.000 to IS45.000; the middle- 
range ceiling, on which 2.5 per cent 
is paid, has- been raised from IS7Q,- 
000 to IS 100,000; and the 1 highest 
ceiling has been raised from 
IS 105,000 to IS150,000. Members 
will pay 1.5 per cent on this sum. 



Girl operating the new “Insight” console concentrates as she effects 
some on-screen changes. Colour is used to distinguish different layers of 
a complex electronic design layout. 

Scitex diversifies into 
‘Insight’ printed circuits 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HERZLIYA. — One hundred stu¬ 
dents with technical skills are badly 
needed by Scitex .to work a third 
shift and help the company meet the' 
demand for its new “Insight” unit. 
The device prints the circuits used 
in computers, videos, washing 
machines and a variety of other in¬ 
struments and appliances which use 
electronics. 

Efraim Arazi. president of Scitex 
— which filled S56 million in orders 
for its other products in 1982, with 
net profits of S6m. — said here 
yesterday that “Insight” was 
designed to automate many of the 
processes leading up to printed cir¬ 
cuit production. 

‘‘insight’’ is used to take an 
original design of an electronic eir- 
. cult, which is drawn by hand, and to 
correct any mistakes, such as incor¬ 
rect connections and possible short- 
circuits. 

The instrument, which costs 
about half a million dollars, has 
been on the market for the past four 
months. “And we have already sold . 
S5m. worth.” 

Considerable interest in the 
process, in which Scitex pioneered, 
is being shown by the world giants 
in the U.S. and Japan, including 
IBM, Sony and Philips. 

“We hope to sell 50 such units a 
year,” Arazi said. He added that 
“Insight'* did not mean that Scitex 
“was departing from its traditional 


MORE OIL. — China’s oil produc¬ 
tion has topped the 100 million ton 
target set for 1983,. according to a 
Petroleum Ministry: announcement 
reported by the official Xinhua 
news agency yesterday. The in¬ 
crease is 3.7 per cent over the same 
period of 1982. 





0NE-AND-0NE CROSSWORD 


•ICKOSS 

1 Hie hooter at thi* -lairy? 
(5-3) 

5 Narrow escapes tor men who 
operate cutters (6) 

9 What the merry old king 
ordained for the salad? (4-4) 

t# Economy measures backed by 
a firm that may no to the 
wall (6) 

11 A battalion id garb that's 
monotonous to view (8) 

12 How to solve a cryptic 
puzzle? (6) 

14 Doing no work tor the rest ot 
the year (JO) 

18 Not taped as live pro¬ 
grammes are? (10) 

22 Animals motorists should 
approach with caution (6> 

23 Things that may drop from 
conifers, maybe (3-5) 

24 A loose soubriquet foi the 
BBC (S) 

25 Gravely committed? (8) 

2fi A flag held by soldiers when 
signalling (6) 

27 Gleams first seen in Highland 

valleys (8) 


DOWN 

1 Chirpy creature, not a gentle¬ 
man in tbs American secret 
service (6) 

2 Get a firearm free of charge? 
( 6 ) 

3 Being too inquisitive about 
the edge of a step, perhaps 
( 6 ) 

4 The drink question? (5, 5) 

6 Specialists in top gear round¬ 
ing a cape in North Carolina 
(8) 

7 An Australian state carnage 
<8) 

H An individual in the theatre 
long before records were 
kept? (5, 3) 

13 It tells us when a new batch 
of mail gets in (4-6) 

15 Questions are bound to be 
asked if this is shown on TV 
(4, 4) 

16 Make tun of songs about 
Roman magistrates elected 
by popular vote (8) 

17 Just about managing to get a 
living by fiddling? (8) 

19 New cast or those who are in 
it (6) 

20 Can’t turn an unorthodox 
blue out? (6) 

21 A team's remarks to those 
watching the play (6) 



GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

, PHARMACIES 

- 


FIRST AID 


Jerusalem: Kupat Hoiim Clalil. Romemo, 
523191. Balsam. Sal ah Eddin, 272315. 
Shuafat. Shu'afat Road, 810108. Dar Eldawa. 
Herod's Gate. 282058. 

Tet Aviv: Lev Hair, 69 Eh ad Ha'am. 613862. 
Kupat Hoiim Oalit. 7 Amsterdam, 225142. 
Petah Tibva: Kupat Hoiim ClaliL Haim Qzer, 
905271. 

Netaaya: Hajuusi. 36 Weizman, 23639. . 
Haifa: Yavnc. 7 Ibn Sina, 672288, Harman. K. 
Motzkin. 715136. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bikur Hoiim (pediatrics. E.N.T.V, 
Hadassah Ein Kerem (internal. surgery, 
orthopedics, ophthalmology). Misgav Ladoch 
l obstetrics). 

Tel Av|r: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
Netauya: Laniado [obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics, gynecology, surgery). 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem. Tet Aviv. Haifa —; 
101. Dm Region (Rama! Gan. Ban Brak. 
Gin la vital — 781111. 


Nazareth 54333 
Ncianya 23333 
PciuhTikvu 912333- 
Rehovul 054-51333 
Rishon LeZion 942333 
Sared 3(1333 
Tiberias 20111 


AMidod 41333 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bal Yum 58555/6 
Becrsheba 78333 
Eilal 72333 
Haderu 22333 
Hoi on 80313 V, 

Nahariya 923333 

Magcn David Adorn first aid centres are open 
From 8 p m. to 7 a.m. Emergency home calls 
by doctors aL Fixed rates. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rehab:. 

Rape Crisis Centre (24 boon), for help nil TeT 
Ailv, I 234819. Jerusalem — 810110.and Haifa 
88791. 

"Enui” — Menial Health First Aid. Tet.: 
Jcnnalni 6694(1. Tri Ash 253311, Haifa 
538888. Becrsheba 48111. Netanvu 35316. 



Dial 1U0 in mosi parts of the cow try. In Tiberias 
dial 924444. Ktryui Stuunta 40444. 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION .SERVICE 
Call 03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
OS-295555 (20 lines) 


line of products, such as the 
Response-300 family, the new Vista 
system, and others. We found a 
niche and we rushed in lo fill it” 

Scitex makes printing systems 
which are used by such publications 
as Time magazine, the National 
Geographic. Grazia. Epoca, Better 
Homes. Die tVeltwoche. The New 
York Times Magazine. and 
Panorama. 

Scitex at present employs some 
900 persons, of which 670 are based 
at the company's world head¬ 
quarters in Herzliya. The rest work 
at its subsidiary companies in the 
U.S., Europe and Japan. 

Founded in 1968, the company 
only recently began to sell its 
traditional products in Israel, 
“because Israeli companies are too 
small.” However, in 1983, it did sell 
to two Israeli companies, Scantex 
and Graph-Or, and another com¬ 
pany is negotiating for its products. 

However, Scitex believes it can 
sell its “Insight" system in Israel, for 
it can be used by small and medium¬ 
sized manufacturers. “This is why 
we want to go over to three shifts." 
At present, company employees 
work only one shift, but it is a “flexi¬ 
ble one.” They come to work when 
they want and leave when they 
want, the only requirement being 
that they hand over their job to 
another person and that they put in 
42 hours a week. 

Some 16 per cent of the com¬ 
pany’s turnover is invested in R & 
D, and some 200 workers in 
Herzliya are engaged solely in 
research. Ariother 200 work in 
production, while 120 check the 
quality of the products. 


WHAT’S ON 

Notices in the feature are charged at 
IS339 per line including VAT; insertion 
every day costa IS6659 including VAT. 
per month. Copy accepted at offices of 
The Jerusalem Post and'all recognized 
advertising agents. 

Jerusalem 
MUSEUMS 
brad Mucam. Opening Exhibition (13.12.83 at 
8 p.m.fc On Reisman, Paintings. Condoning 
Exhibition; Gabi Klasincr, Paintings; Tom 
Scidmunn Freud, illustrator af children's 
books; Scraps, creating home theatre sets and 
greeting cards; Memphis Milano, furniture 
and accessories; Michael Druks. photographic 
situations: David Bom berg in Palestine; 
Moritz Oppenheim. first Jewish paimer: Tip of 
the Iceberg No. 2; Permanent Collection of 
Judaica, Art. Archaeology and Contemporary 
Israeli Art. Rockefeller Mason: Kadesh 
Barnea. Judean Kingdom fortress; How to 
Study the Past (for children, Paley Centre. 
Cosed Saturdays). 

VMttag Hons: Main Museum 10-5. At Jl: 
Guided Lour in English. It: Senior Citizens' 
film. “Nubia *64". saving temples of Ancient 
Egypt 3JO: Children's film, “Heidi" (new 
animated version). 4: Storytelling hour for 
children aged 7-9 (in English). BJ0: Lecture, 
“Picasso's Attitude to Women” (with Dr. Z3va 
Amishai-Mrisels). 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADAS5AH — Guided tour or all installa¬ 
tions * Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and 
Hadossah Mt. Scopus. * Information, reserva¬ 
tions: 02-416333. 02-426271. 

Hebrew University: 
t. Tours in English at 9.and 11 a.m. from Ad¬ 
ministration Building, Givai Ram Campus. 
Buses 9 and 28. 

2.- Mount Scopus tours ii a_m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to last stop. Further 
details: Tel. 02-882819. 

Americas Mizncht Women. Free Morning 
Tours — 8 Alkalai Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02- 
699222. 

Tel Am 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv Mlocum. ExMbitJora: Pins Collection, 
Chinese and Japanese Paintings and Prints; 
Finy Lcitersdorf, Israeli fashion designer; 
Micha Kirshner, photographs: Zri Goldstein. 
Structure and Superstructure (Helen Rubin¬ 
stein Pavilion); Classical Painting in 17th and 
1 8th centuries; Impressionism and Post- 
Impressionism; Twentieth Centuiy An; Israeli 
Art. Visiting Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-18. Fri. 
closed. Sul 10-2; 7-10. Helena Rubinstein 
Pavilion; Sun.-Thur. 9-1; 5-9. Fri. dosed. SaL 
10 - 2 . 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
American Mizrahi Wurth. Free Mamins 
Tours — Tel Aviv. Tel. 220187, 243106 
WlZOt To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060: Hairs, 89537. 
PIONEER WOMEN — NA’AMAT. Morning 
lours Cull for reservations: Tef Aviv, 256096. 

Haifa 

What's On in Haiti, dfad M-440840. 


QUICK CHOSSWO® 10 Tanned skin 

l frio 13 Agreed 

4 Tranquillity 15 Assert 



17 Fashion 

19 Deduce 

22 Lay at anc&oi 
2$ Carries 

27 Damp 

2t Tropical dinibw 

30 Folio wing 

31 Increased 
3224 tvfaispei 

DOWN 

a centre 
Z Moral 

5 Picture sapoor¬ 
's Fissure 

7 Mantle 

8 ConunoopUttr 
S Investigate.- 
14 Dry 

16 Extremely 

18 Beer mag 

20 Goddess of . retribu¬ 

tion 

21 Climb 
S3 Willow 
24 Theatre 
26 Delete 

28 Tale of Troy . 


\ YESTERDAY’S SOLUTION 
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QUICK SOLUTION'. 

ACSOSS: 7 Jingle. 8 Mies 
Obsftd, U Rumba, 13 lo 
Ambit, 17 $Mre, 18 Boar, 22 
23 Uplands. 24 Grisly, 2s 
■ i Interne, $ 

flaak, 4 Refrain, 5 Slump, 

0 a amorous, 14 Whittle, IS 

1* Teamed, 19 Usage ~~ 

flood.. 


aam. 


Your money & your question 


Bv JOSEPH MORCENSTERN 

QUESTION: I am an Israeli resi¬ 
dent as well as a citizen. I wonder if 
my monthly German restitution pay¬ 
ments are kept in local or foreign cur¬ 
rency? 

ANSWER: Restitution funds 
received by local banks lor clients 
are bound by 100 per cent liquidity 
regulations. This means that oil of 
the money must be deposited with 
the Bank of Israel. The payments, 
whether received in German marks 
or in any other currency, are 
retained by the Bank of Israel in 
foreign currency. This is in contrast 
to Paiain foreign currency accounts 
which in reality are shekel accounts 
linked to foreign currency. 

QUESTION: By the end of this 
month a savings scheme in which 1 
enrolled in 1973 is due and the bank 
will suggest, as usual, that I leave the 
money in for a further period, with 
certain additional benefits. I do not 
need the money at present and I 
wonder whether to leave it in or 
withdraw the funds and deposit them 
in my pension fund. Which alternative 
will serve me best for the next two to 
three years? 

ANSWER: A savings scheme 
which is “frozen” for a number of 
years may in some cases do slightly 
better than a pension fund. 
Nevertheless, consideration should 
be given to the pension fund, since 
in case of need it extends loans to its 


member*- :ind this liquidity j, 

nus be an important | at 
Hurthcrmore. deposits jp ^ 
fund-, up to a certain limit pe r ' 
arc tax deductible. 

QUESTION: The bolder 
patah account in a leading bank 
withdrew from this free dollar an 
S100 io cash. He paid S3.25 as co 
sion. A week later be wiihtj^ 
from a branch of the same ban) 
was charged a commission of 2S9 
Are these charges justified? 

ANSWER: Commission raie 
hank transactions are generally 
played so that customers mat 
them before they carry out anv 
suction. These rales can be 
sidcred negotiable, because 
may \ar> according to the si? e 
transaction or the importance c 
client to the bank. 

QUESTION: Bonk managers 
claim that commissions charge 
share transactions are among 
lowest in the world. Is this corr 

ANSWER: Until now b 
based their commission on 
purchase of stock market start 
one per cent, or less. By and i 
brokerage commissions in the 
or Japan, just for two examples 
considerably higher than t 
here. In recent years, the trer 
the US. has been tow. 
negotiated commissions, and 
ha.> markedly brought down the 
of doing business on the Amei 
exchanges. 


American firms seeking Israeli dealers, agents 

finishing equipment, knitting 
sewing equipment, wax inje 
machinery', roll-up doors and 
posable plastic medical produ 
Appointnents can be made 
Wagner at the American Emt 
or by contacting the Israel-Am 
Chamber of Commerce anc 
dustrv. 

He will be at the embassy i 
Aviv from December 13-15, a 
the consulate in Jerusalem 
‘December 19-20. 


TEL AVIV. — The Department of 
Commerce of the State of New- 
York is sending a special represen¬ 
tative, Herbert Wagner, to Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem this month, to find 
“distributors, dealers or commis¬ 
sion agents" for some 25 American- 
firms. 

The firms' products include: 
ray film processors, cutlery", 
hardware, electronic security 
systems, coil winding machines, 
speciality lubricants, mechanical 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

K.40 Math- 6 9.nu Language and Com¬ 
munication 3-5 9.25 English 6 10.00 
Geography 5-6 10.30 Rega and Dodli 
11.00 ('iti/orbhip 11.25 English 5 11.45 
English 7 12.05 English 8 12.30 High 
School Literature 13.00 Science 7-12 13.50 
Music 15.00 Surprise Train 15.25 Touch 

15.45 hollow Me — English For Adulis 
16.00 The Heart (pan 15) 16.25 Sumsum 
Street 17.00 A New Evening — live 
magazine 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Dirrrent Strokes’ 

• twin .Cartoons -,?»•.. , •• < 

ABABIC-LANGUAGC programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.27 Programme Trailer 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.02 The Love Boat: Boomerang 

20.50 Beauty Spot 

21.00 Mahal Newsreel 

21 3Q Taxi — comedy scries: Jim Gels a 

Pet 

21.55 This is the Time 

23.45 Strangers — British suspense series 
starring D*m Henderson, Dennis Blanch. 
Fiona Mollis on and Mark McManus: The 
Loneliness of the Long Distance Copper 
23.35 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

J7..10 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 18JO 
(JTV 3) Little House on the Prairie 19.00 
New-, in French 19.30 News in Hebrew 
20.00 News in Arabic 20.30 Benson 21.10 
To be announced 22.00 Ncu? in English 
22.15 The A-Team 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Music 

6.02 Musical Clock 

7.07 Moffat: Suite; Buxtehude: Trio 
Sonata: Bach: Violin Concerto in E: 
Roslcr-Rosetti: Horn Concerto; L. 
Mozart: Peasants' Wedding, Sinfonia: 
Haydn: String Quartet. Op.74: Boc¬ 
cherini. SinFonia No.6; Clememi: Flute 
Cello Piano, Sonata No.l; William 
Schuman; American Festival Overture 
l Bernstein): Gershwin: Piano Prelude 
No.2 (Bernstein); Delius: Cello Concerto; 
Bach: Sonata No.4, for Violin Sola 
(Yehudi Menuhin); Enescu: Suite NoJ 
tConti); Borodin; Piano Quintet; 
Khachaturian- Symphony No.J 
12 00 Alhinoni: Concerto for 2 Trumpets: 
Bach: Aria for 2 Trumpets from Cantata 
No.7s; Boismortier: Sonata Tor Trumpet 
and Organ (Maurice Andre, trumpet) 
13.05 Musical Greetings 
15 GO The History or Music 

15.30 Youth FVogrammc 

16.30 The Jerusalem Symphony 
OrchesLru. Sir Charles Groves conduc¬ 
ting: with Josef Kalichstein. piano — Tip- 
pen: Suite fur the Birth of Prince Charles; 
Moran: Piano Concerto, K.595. in B-flat 
major; Elgur Symphony No.l 

18.00 Musics Vjva — international Com¬ 
posers' Rostrum 1983. Radio West Berlin 
— Detlcv Miller Simons; Passacaglia; 
Erhard Grosskopr: Quintet for the Begin¬ 
ning of Autumn: Aribcrt Reimann; Varia¬ 
tions for Orchestra 
19 05 Music Quiz (repeat) 

19.35 Musical Interlude 
20.00 Bible Cantillations 


2U JO From Radio Austria - Orp 
Fctliiul — Buxtehude Prelude ar 
Fugue in E minor: Bach H) Chora 
Variation:; B'utmurtier Sonau lor Oho 
Baboon and Conunuu: Sucelinl 
Variations; Purcell Trio Sonata; Bsc 
prelude and Fugue in E-flal major; Ro 
smi Petite Mass Solencllc 
23,01 Chopin in Paris — in words ar 
mU'ic 

00.10 Haydn; Mi*>u brevi»: Bac 
Magnificat 

First Programme 

k 03 Programmes for Olim 

7.30 Light Classical Musi? — Works 1 
PuTgotexi. Bnthim.- RahmamnolT: Go* 
ami others 

03 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
10.05 Encounter — live family magzzir 
II 10 Ucmcnuiry School Broadcasts “ 

11.30 Education for oil 
12.05 Songs 
IJ.'W News in English 

13.30 News i n French 
14.05 Children's protrrammn 
15.53 Notes on a New’Book 
1»>.05 Operation Renewal (repeat) 

17.12 Jewish ideas 

17.20 Everyman's University 
IH.05 Afternoon Classics 
IH.4 7 Bible Reading — Ch rum vies 
29:2ft. 3n 

19 in Programmes for Oiun 
22.05 Talks rat halachic matters 
23.05 Every Man has a Star - wi 
astrologist Han Pecker 


Second Programme 

ft. 1 2 Gymnastics 

6.30 Editorial Review 

h.53 Green Light — drivers' corner 
7.00 This Morning — news magazine 
8.05 First Thing — with Ehud Manor 

10 .10 All Shades of the Network 
12.05 Open Line — news and music 
13.00 Midday — news commentary, must 

14.10 Matters uf Interest 
Ift. 10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 
17.25 Of Men and Figures 

IM.05 Questions and answers on habidi 
mutters 

18.45 Today in Sport 

19 05 Today — radio newsreel 

19.30 Law and Justice Magazine 
20.115 Cantonal Music 

22 05 Folksongs 

23.05 Treasure Hunt — radio game 


Army 

6.06 Morning Sounds 
ft 30 University on the \ir 
7 ll7 *■707" with \lex Anski 
8.05 Morning Newsreel 
9 05 Right Now — with Michai 
Handclsaftr 
11.05 Israeli Winter — with Eli Yhrael' 
13.05 Two Hours 

15.05 What's Wrong? — with Erez Tkl 
16.05 Four in the \ftcmoon 
17.05 Evening Newsreel 
18.05 Army and Defence Magazine 
19.05 Music Todav — music magazine. 

20 05 Israeli Ruck 

21.00 Mahat _ TV Newsreel 

21 30 I'niventtty on the Ain Neurology 
22.05 Popular songs 

13 05 Talks wivh soldiers 
00.05 Night Birds — songs, Chat 




CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4. 7. 9 
Eden: The Genius; Edison: Revenge of 
the Ninja; Habirmh; Trading Places 6.45, 
9; Mitchell: Heat and Dust 7. 9; Orion: 
Max Dugan Returns: .Oraa: Monty 
Python. .Something Different 7, 9; Monty 
Python and ihc Holy Grail 4; Semadar: 
Officer and Gentleman 7. 9.15: Btnyeoei 
Ha'asra: Murderous Summer 6.45. 9.!$; 
Cjoem One: Lord of the Rings 0.30 9- 
Clnonadteqm:: II Teuo 7; Miraculo a 
Milano 9.30; Israel Mnsnun: Heidi 3.30 

TEL AVIV 4J0, 7.15, 9.30 
Alle&ty: Revenge of the Ninja; Beit- 
\tbnda: Lone W<jir Macquade; cites Is 
Trading Places 4.30. 7, 9.30: Cbea 2; Of¬ 
ficer und Gentleman 4.30.7,9.40; Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp 4.30; Cbea 3: 
Blue Thunder 4.30, 7. 9.30: dm. 4: Cari- 
"*/>■ -»■*>• 7 - OS. «>.»: Bananas 10.30. 

1.30 (Sun.only); Chen St Psvcho II 4 jn 
7.05, *».35; Roller Ball 10.30. 1.30; CiaeiM 
The Way We Were; Out; Argenti¬ 
nian film festival 7.1s. 9.30- Dekd' 
Gahriela 7.15. 9.30; Drive-In; CUns 9JO; 
Superman III 5.30. 7.15. Suk film, mid¬ 
night: Esther: Ham Tracy; Gat: I Love 
\ ou Carmen: Gordo*: Culler's Way 5.30. 
n m' Bub - V Love 4.30, 7 30 

9, ,'. V L 7, I: M, .’ nlv Elion's The Meaning 
of l.ife L.JU.4.30. 7.15. 9.30; Lev II- Locd 
Hero 1.30. 4J0. 7.(5, 9.30; IwTu 


thnix des Armes: Maxim: Looking 
Mr. Gondhjr; Mograbl: War Gomes 4, 

7. •!.«)■ Orly: Deadly Summer 4.15, 

9.JO, Paris: Requiem 10. 12. 2. 4. ? 
9.3n ; Peer: Pranne Manns; Staahaf: Flasl 
Dunce 4.30. 7.|5. 9.30; Superman HI. I 
a.m.: Studio: Twilight 2one 5, 7.15. ^-30 
Tchelef: Merry Christmas Mr. Lawrence 
Tel A‘i* Maveum: Yoi; Zafon: To Bcgii 
4 gam. 

HAIFA 4, t>.45, 9 

Amphitheatre: Midnight Express 645. 9 
Annul: Concrete Jungle; Atzmoa: L<»« 
Woir. Chen; Flash Dance; Month 
Breathless 6.45. 9. Orah: Class; OritW 
Sex Around the World 6 nonstop: Orly. 
Local Hern ft.45, 9; Pee.: Mert) 
Christmas Mr. UuTDncc. Rob: Up You 
Anchor; Shavb: To Begin Again 6.45.9 
French Cultural Centre: Le Vatu de t 
Rochelle 7. 9.30 

RAMAT GAN 

Arman: I Love You Carmen 7,15, 9J0 
Bw))mih< and Broomsticks 4; Lily: Yaflfc 
7.15. 9 TO; owis! Trading Places 4. 7. 
•» ■’»; Ordw; Baby Love 7.15.9.30; B*"’ 
Gin: War (iaravs TI5. 9.30 

HERZLIYA 

Dirhf: High Rood W China 7;l^*r; 
Tifeeet: Blue Thunder 7.15: 9jtf i 

HOLON 

Sa»oy: Trail ,4 the Piiik PSi'nilJWj-T 
9.J17: Return .*T the Jedi 4.30 • 
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Market beginning to heat up 


i.. • ^vfV.r—z/It was not just the 

..‘V * sssidnal'•investor*, but also a 

V : j*; : li mcmbers of the-general public 

: provided the market’s 

'•i-.r ^L^iechhicsr* one portfolio 

: 7 . 5 <::jugpr *|d yesterday. It was an 

- * ■■•^V^'ii'TommenL. since the session 
*’ -’ .V’ 'Vjfed. to indicate that some 

the investment com-. 
' •' a i7 ir ftw^ty7decided to take a cautious 
: >.''gnitfgrab-a piece of the action; 
-Ofessional investors and 
..7‘ulators. have been responsible 
7 - : ■ Ji forUlight of positive market 

: vlitions and generally rising 
' r! is on the stock exchange. In the 
•'V we have’noted that the general 
''-i/ic is generally the last to be a 

\ ' '"1 or a seJ i er * 

1 * f, '«■ . sterday saw 137 issues advance 
;_ k: >,v^Ve to 15 per cent, while another 
• . .. ‘"'- Vx'securities were marked as 

• 7 : • -Miners only.” There were only six 
**■ 1 }±ts only”-situations and only 

• securities fell by margins of 
, than five per cent. . 

fading turnovers quickened 
. : :;eably and of a total of IS935 

on some TS223m. was traded in 
. ' ^banking issues. 

. : ‘" Tie public will continue to sell 
shares which are part of the 
1 ‘:.-*nient until January 19 and 
. ' s will continue to decline,” 

. '~:mented a veteran economic 
' rter. His prognosis was based 
—a timetable which calls for 
^Nrs of bank shares, which are 

- ••Vi- of the agreement with the 

7"~ 1 %sury. to place them in blocked 
. :: 'igs schemes and at preferential 
"• - 3 t by January 20,1984. He was 

• testing that after the shares are 
' :; .bly “locked up,” the prices of 

shares will begin to rise, 
tr.ie remarks were made in the 
- -‘-.math of yet another session 
--'-h saw these shares fall and by 
o 3.9 per cent. 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 

By JOSEPH MO RCENSTERN 

Bank shares not part of the agree- 
merit with the Treasury, on the 
other hand, enjoyed a session of 
sharply advancing prices. Both 
Maritime Bank stoeks.were 15 per 
cent gainers. FIB I was up 9.7 per 
cent while the shares of the first 
International Banks were “buyers 
only.” 

M ortgage bank issues were lower, 
as Binyan was among the few issues 
to enter the “sellers only” list. 
Tefahot ordinary shares were down 
5.8 per cent. 

Yardenia 0.5 was top percentage 
gainer in the insurance group, as it 
posted a 10- per cent advance.' 
Menorah 1 was second best, with a 

8.7 per cent jump. 

The service and trade group 
featured continuously rising prices 
in the computer sector. Nikuv Com¬ 
puters 1 was “buyers only,” while 
the 5 stock zipped ahead by 15.1 per 
cent. The Nikuv option soared by 31 
per cent. Ya’aneh Computers Was 

5.7 per cent higher, while Clal Com¬ 
puters was five per cent higher in 
the wake erf a “buyers only” situa¬ 
tion. " 

Land development, real estate • 
and citrus plantation-issues were in 
tune with the rest of the market 
Gains of up to 10 per cent were to 
be noted. 

Industrials were full participants 
in the rally. Alliance was “buyers 
only.” Arit chipped in with a seven 
per cent advance. Gal Industries 1 
picked up 10 per cent, as did Lodzia 
0.1. The Wolf man Mosaic stocks 


recount Investments pays 100% bonus 




Post Finance Reporter 
^AVIV. — The board of direc- 
of the Discount Investment 
aeration (DIC) yesterday 
- osed the distribution of 100 per 
' in bonus shares on account of 
ities in 1983. 

hile the company generally an-, 
ices its results for the calendar 
the following April, it an- 
iced yesterday that so far in 
it had recorded more than 
) million in capital gains. In 
the total capital gains stood at 
m. 

le total market valuation of the 
shares traded on the Tel Aviv 
. k Exchange--was-S48rn. as of 
smber 8. The value <rf ail listed 
rities held in the DIC portfolio 




on the same date was 589m. 

The market value of DIC’s 
holding of shares traded partly or 
wholly in the U.S., including those 
of Elron, Scilex and Elscint, 
amounted to S62m. 

In addition, the value of the cor¬ 
poration's holdings in shares traded 
on the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange, in¬ 
cluding those of Argaman, Israel 
Can, Elco, Delek, Phoenix, Clal, 
American Israeli Paper Mills, 
Property & Building and KJil, came 
to about S22m. 

The figures do not take into ac¬ 
count DIC’s investments in non- 
quoted private companies, such as 
[scar, Iscar Blades, El-Yam, Mul-T- 
Lock, and others. The-long-term 
deposit portfolio is also not in¬ 
cluded in the valuations. 


1 DAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 736.00* for 8 words: each 
ional word IS 92.00* FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of 
■72.00* for 8 words: each additional word IS 109.00*. All rates include VAT 
DUNES at our offices Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday — 10 a.m. previous 
Friday — 5 p.m. on Wednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon. 2 days before 
cation. Ads accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back 
) arid all recognized advertising agencies. *Sub]ect to change.. 

DWELLINGS 

lIllilllilMllllllilllM PERSONAL 

. - |||||l!!lllllll!lllilljl!llllll!IIIIIIIIM 

COTTAGE. 4*4. furnished, garden, for 

7 .1400. Anglo-Suoiu Maid*,. Tel. to- SSH*™ " ”* 


HaKHREM (HehaJuU) 3. telephone, 
ii heating, furnished. S325. Anglo-Saxon, 
in. Tel. 02-221161. 

AVI A (Ben Maimon) 4. 2nd floor. S375. 
>-Saxon. Maid an. Tel. 02-221161. 

ANAI. 3K. ground floor, no steps, sunny, 
n huge eorden. stylish, two toilets. Tel. 
SWO. ‘ 

TEL AVIV 

TH .TtL AVIV apartment. rentals. 
ici specialists: "fmer-Isnief". TeL 03- 
I. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


SECRETARIES. English plus Hebrew, per¬ 
manent. STERLING RECRUITMENT.-TeL 
03-6229542. 


INT’L SHIPPING 


INSURANCE 


EST RATES, household, business, car 
ince. Free quote in English. GOSHEN. 
U-J40K56. 


lllllimiimiNMIlill'IIVlIIJmiNirJlNllUillMimmiiiiiaimci 

OCEAN COMPANY LTD- Expert reliable 
movers with 35 years' experience, professional 
packinc and shipping worldwide. Special rales 
for U.S.A_ South Africa. UK, operating all 
over Israel. Best insurance rates on the 
market. Tel. Haifa 04-523227 (3 lines). Tel 
Aviv ()3-2 Wi 125. 03-299582 (evenings 03- 
4*3032). 


miTED miZRRHI BflftK # 


CURRENCY BASKET 

"DOLLAR PAZ". 1 UNIT 
•EURO PAZ". 1 UNIT 
SDJL 




302.9096 

354.0517 

102.1820 


305.9541 

357.6102 

103-2090 


FOREIGN CURRENCY EXCHANGE RA tes- I£3BH3 


COUNTRY CURRENCY 



PURCHASE. SALE 


J.S.A. 

3REAT BRITAIN 
' GERMANY 
r RANCE 
HOLLAND 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN 
NORWAY 
DENMARK 
tnland 
CANADA 
AUSTRALIA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
3ELGIUM 
AUSTRIA 
TALY 
IAPAN 


DOLLAR 1 
STERLING 1 
MARK 1 
FRANC 1 
GULDEN 1 
FRANC ' 1 

KRONA I 
KRONE 1 
KRONE 1 
MARK 1 
DOLLAR 1 
DOLLAR 1 
RAND 1 
FRANC 10 
SCHILLING 10 
URE 1000 
YEN 10O0 


97.9876 

140.4162 
35.6448 
11.7533 
31.8451 
44.3583 
12.1811 
12.6175 
9.8435 
16.7614 
78.5471 
89.Ib8K 
80.4958 
17.6109 
50.6395 
58.9576 

417.8041 


98.9724 

141.8274 

36.0031 

11.8715 

32.1652 

44.8042 

12.3036 

117443 

9.9425 

16.9299 

79.3366 

90.0650 

81.3049 

17.7880 

51-1485 

59.5502 

422.0032 


96.5100 

138.2900 

35.1000 

11.1700 

313600 

43.6800 

11.8400 

112600 

93600 

16.2900 

76.7400 

84-6600 

67.3800 


100.4500 

143.9400 

36.5400 

110500 

32.6500 

45.4700 

12.4900 

12.9300 

10.0900 

17.1800 

803200 

921300 

85.9800 



^TR£R DETAILS AT OUR ^INTERNATIONAL LttrARTMENT 

4 AHUZAT BAYIT ST„ TEL 
TEL. 629414, AND AT ALL OUR BRANCHES. 


IHITED miZRAHI PflnH ® 


Bank, that %prah \ your language 


U5S 

Smiling 

DM 

French FK 
Dutch G 
Swiss FK 
Swedish KR 
Norwegian KR 
Danish KB 
Finnish MX 
Canadian $ 
Australians ' 

Wand 

Belgian F Con (10) 
Belgian* Ha {101 
Austrian SB (IQ) 
YmtlOQJ 
Italian Lire i1000) 


142.0400 140.63 IS 
36.032 1 35.6732 


11.8694 
32.1445 
44.7943 
' 12.3177 
12.7469 
9.9495 
16.9416 
79.3466 
90.5603 
81.1628 
17.8426 
17.5562 
51.1621 
42.1520 
59.5147 


11.7512 
31.8244 
44.3482 
12.1950 
12.6199 
- 9.8504 
16:7723 
78.6564 
89.6584 
B0J545 
17.6649 
-17 .3813 
50.8525 
41.7322 
58.9220 


GOLD: 3380.1(V390.60/os. ' 

INTERBANK 
SPOT RATES: 

USS 1.4362/72 . , part 

DM 2.7455/65. . perS 

Swiss FK 2.2050/65 perS 

French FB 8.3340/60 perS 

Italian Lira 1656.75/25 -perS 

Dutch G 3.0750/65' per S 

Yen 234.57/67 . perS 

Danish XR 8 - 9470/95 .per* 

Norwegian KB 7.7620/70 perS 

SwedishKR ' 8.0325/75 V perS 

BelgianFCon(10) 55.72/7B perS 

Belgian F Fin (10) 56.35/40. perS 

FORWARD RATES: 

'lmn. - 3»oa. Im. 

SI C 1.4372/384 t.438^«n J.4415/430 

UUlt ■ -2.7363300 2.718EOQ1 .2XSUV930 

sw.FJvs.nswsea imapa maiomss 
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! were both the beneficiaries of 10 
per cent rises.. 

Invest merit coriipany equities en¬ 
joyed goodly demand as their prices 
advanced. Israel Corp. 5 was Jive 
per cent higher. Amps was seven 
per cent higher, while its attendant 
option picked up 21.3 per cent. 
Discount Investment was 10 per 
cent higher. Clal Israel 10 rase 13.3 
per cent, while Piiyon rase by 6.9 
per cent. 

-Oil shares moved counter to the 
general trend and reflecied geneni]- 
ly easing prices. 

The shares of Teva Phar¬ 
maceuticals did not trade as the 
company, announced that it jiad 
cancelled the share exchange 
between itself and Danot Invest¬ 
ments. Teva also announced that it 
had come to an agreement with 
Koor Industries, to the efTect that 
neither side would take control of 
Teva, and equal representation on 
the board would be given to both 
sides. Furthermore, an additional 
partner, whose holdings would be in 
the order of 25 per cent, would be 
sought. 

Masbov - Computers announced 
that its first ever new financing issue 
was oversubscribed by almost U 
times the amount on offer. Orders 
for up to 200,000 shares would be 
fully honoured, while orders for 
more than this would be- accorded 
65 per cent of the amount re¬ 
quested. Today the Mashov ] shares 
will begin trading from a base of 
570. 

The Israel Mortgage and Develop¬ 
ment Bank announced its intention 
to distribute bonus shares in the 
order of 100 per cent. 

Mishkau, Bank Hapoalim for 
. Mortgages had its. B shares erased 
from trading. The exchange 
management took this step due to 
the low marketability of the 
Mishkan shares. 

Fertilizers 0.1 and Yahalom Hotel 
shares were both established as 
“buyers only” for the second con¬ 
secutive session and will trade today 
without any price limitations. 

Australia decides 
to float its dollar 

SYDNEY (Reuter). — The Labour 
government's decision to float the 
Australian dollar from today 
was welcomed Saturday by the 
country’s Conservative opposition 
as. well as the banking, mining and 
farming industries. . 

The decision, which came after 
Australia suspended all dollar 
trading, brought the country into, 
line with most Western in¬ 
dustrialized nations, whose curren¬ 
cies are already determined by 
maricet forces. 

James Strong, executive director 
of the Australian mining industry 
council, said it would remove a lot 
of the pressure on the economy 
caused by overseas speculators 
bringing money into the country.. 
.Speculators had brought 1.5 billion 
Australian dollars in the past week, 
snapping up a currency they felt was 
undervalued. ‘ . * 

The influential daily Australian- 
said the flotation and the relaxation 
of foreign-exchange controls had 
“opened up our financial system to 
the world and laid the framework 
for Australia to share in a potential¬ 
ly thriving international capital 
market” 

Snsworo aviation show 

Jernsalein Post Reporter. 

TEL AV|V. — Eleven leading 
manufacturers of military . equip¬ 
ment are to participate in an avia¬ 
tion show to be held in Singapore 
next month. 

The companies include Raphael, 
Israel Aircraft Industries, Elbit, El- 
Op and others. Among the products 
to be shown will be a radar for the 
detection of aircraft, an electronic 
warfare complex which is mounted 
on a halftrack, flackjackets, a 
lifebelt developed for the navy and 
a mini-laser: 


! D"U3 nmur T<nnnr< pn 

I AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
9.1243 

Friiay‘4 foniCD erafa m g * Wa* 

agibst the brad Shekel, for - 
U.S. dollar transactions under S3,000 
and transactions of other cnrrencifls 
under the equivalent ef SSOO. 

Setting Buying 
SS 38.9730 B7J8874 


(Mac ( 

prtcr 

Commercial Banks 

IDB p SI IK) — 

JDB r MO I91H - 

IDB fir ?J*X) J 2 

IDB pA - 2WW . 5 
IDB op ll M.Vi 150 ■ 

Union 0.T JW12 h ?9 

Discount Br 4534 40 

Discount A r JW ' 187 

Discount op 2 J470 50 - 

Discount B cn 535 30 

Mizrahi r 143) 2217 

Mizrahi b 1431 48 

Mizrahi op 11 2430 1«0 . 

Mizrahi op 12 945 *92 

Mizrahi cn 6 12700 4 . 

Mizrahi cn 9 o40 .166 

Maritime 0.1 2S4 2K2b 

Maritime 0.5 ' 1 X 2 35SI 

Hapoalim p .1050 b 

Hapoalim r 2316 W.U 

Hapoalim b 2338 1488 


Hapoalim Cn 6" ' — — — — 


General A 
General op 6 
General op 8 
General op 9 
General cq 5 

General cn 7 
Lenmi 0.1 
Leumi op 13 
Leumi cn o 
Leumi cn 11 
OHH r 
Finance Trade 
Finance Trade : 
Finance Tr. op 
N. American I 
N. American 5 
N. Am. op l 
Danot I 
Danot 5 
Danot sc 2 
First Inl'l 5 
FIB I 


Adanim 0.1 
Gen. Mortgage 
Gen. Mortgage 
Carmel r 
Carmd op 
Carmel deb 
Binyan . 
DevMortgoge r 
DevMortgage b 
Dev Mon. op 
Mishkan r - 
Mishkan b 
Independence 
Tefahoi p r 
Tefahot r 
Tefahot b 
Tefahot op B 
Tefahot deb. I 
Tefahot deb. 2 
Jaysour I 
Jaysour S 
Jaysour op 
Meravr;- 


Financial Institutions 

Shilton r 14 a 175 

Shilton op B 842 -- 

Leumi Ind r -774 6 - 

Leumi Ind b 7Xf> — 

Fed of Com 142 184 

Agriculture A n» trading 

Ind Dev p.r. • 7700 3 " * 3 

Clal Lease Ql 254 80 «■ 

Clal Lease 05 71 —3 — 

Cal Lease op B 249 • 14 — 

Clal Lease deb 648 42 


SI 1II) 


n£. 


3440 

1938 

— 105 

—33) 

3590 

.12 

-70 

-1.9 

2I6IH) 

.. < 

-450 

-10 

243n 

150 

-101 

-4.0 

2602 

6?9 

-52 

-20 

4525 

40 

-95 

-21 

4455 

' 1X7 

-90 

-20 

3470 

50 

-150 

—4.1 

535 

30 

-15 

-11 

1420 

2217 

-55 

-3.7 

1431 

4X 

—29 

-10 

24311 

103 

-120 

-4.7 

945 

192 

—40 

-4.1 

12700 


_ 

— 

040 

.166 

-28 

—42 

2X4 

2 X 26 

* 37 

♦ IS .0 

'1X2 

35X1 

,24 

♦ 152 

3050 

b 

-70 

—22 

2316 

9934 

—97 

—4.0 

233X 

14X8 

-75 

-3.1 

4455 

705 

-15 

-15 

9426 

15 

,368 

♦ 4.1 

6165 

■ 37 

-125 

.- 10 * 

31000 

__ 

-1850 

—4.3 

14000 

1 

-650 

—4.4 

5700 

16 

—225 

—3.8 

4763 

_ 

-20 

-.4 

291 

159 

n.c. 

_ 

1474 

11907 

-60 

—19 

1X60 

3350 

— 100 

-5.1 

2020 

39 

n.c. 


590 

338 

-5 

—.8 

1070 

4 

—30 

—17 

1 20 X 0 

1 

—30 

— 1.4 

> lift 

— 

n.c. 


1650 

X 

-180 

—9.8 

2X72 

XI 

n.c. 


1797 

69 

+ 9 

♦ .5 

10X0 

159 

♦ 50 

♦ 4.9 

426 

h.o.l 

♦ 20 

♦ 4.9 

II 7 

1183 

n.c. 

_ 

297 

77 

♦ 20 

♦ 72 

347 

8 . 0.1 

♦ 16 

♦ 4.8 

338 

2347 

♦ 30 

♦ 9.7 

Banks 



915 

9 

♦ 5 

. »-6 

•1353 

X 

—1 

_I 

1354 

| 

—2 

-_2 

1575 

| 

nx. 


939 

26 

— 1 

—.1 

145 

370 

IIjC. 


I425<.o.IX/— 75 —5.0 

910 

8 

ax. 

- 

950 

_ 

nx. 

— 

380 

10 

—9 

—13 

3ft 85 

5 

nx. 

— 

no trading 


1450 

16 

n.c. 


1260 

1 

-50 

—18 

1210 

31 

-75 

-5.8 

2350 

3 

-220 

-86 

460 

19 

—46 

—9.1 

183 

1776 

n.c. 

— 

298 

29 

n.c. 

— 

298 

42 

n.c. 

— 

ION 

244 

♦ J 

♦ 29 

228 

464 

n.c. 

• - 


Bond Ware 0.5 16*1 

Bund Ware op 
Yardcn H«el 1*3 

Yarden Hotel op 80 

Yahalom 74 

Yahalom op I 43 

Nikuv 1 0 326 

Nikuv 5J> l*m 

Nikuv up | I5tt 

Consort. Hold. 0.) I5'i 
Consort. 05 Xh 

Consort, up A 62 

Consort, op B 5ft 

Kopel I 155 

Kopcl op 13*> 

Crystal i 164 

Rjpac 0.1 M>7| 

Rapac 03 237 

Supersol 2 1 

Supersoi B 10 5X1 

Supersol op C 3ft5 

Time 1 9U» 

Time op MO 


t atm ttauff 
prtcr tsi.aon 

1 W 172 >3 

74 2V2 ► 11 

1X3 1X2 —4 

i W I5R --3 

74 h..»7 -3 

43 334 .6 

326 h o.l -16 

l*W *56 * 2ft 

I5« M - 35 

LI 15*1 63 > 10 

Xh b.u.I .4 


Land, Real Estate, Citrus 


—3 -1.7 
10 —26 


-26 -93 

-2 -J 


Insurance 


Ary eh r 

368 

93 

n.c. 


Aryeh op 

196 

15 

♦ 21 

♦ 12.0 

Aryeh sub deb 

3000 


— 

— 

Ararat 0.1 -r ■ 

429 

*.«.l 

—22 

-419 

Ararat 05 b 

194 

35 

n-c. 

— 

RemsurO.I r 

530 

— 

♦22 

♦ 4J 

Reinsur 0.5 r 

169 

13 

nx. 

— 

Hadar 1 

201 

99 

♦ 3 

♦ 1.5 

Hadar 5 

110 

537 

♦ 1 

+ .9 

Hadar op 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hasnehr 

305 

5Xfc 

nx. 

— 

H assn eh op 4 

231 

12 

♦ 6 

♦ 17 

Phoenix 0.1 r 

1510 

6 

♦40 

♦ 27 

■ Phoenix 0.5 r 

505 
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v Hie Ecumenical Institute for Theological Research 
presents 

THE TANTUR LECTURES FOR 1983/1984 

The Third Lecture: "Peacemaking" by Landrum Bolling, 
The International President of Tantur 
Thursday, December 15, 1983 at 4.30 pjn. in the Tantur 
Auditorium (on the main road to Bethlehem, at the foot of Gilo, 
.bus No. 30). 

Early visitors welcome — Tea 3.45 pjn. 


COMMERCIAL LAWYER 

Qualified in England and Israel, with 10 years extensive experience 
of joint ventures, international trading agreements, intellectual 
property, anti-trust and E.E.C. law, 

seeks responsible position 

with industrial/commerdal organization or with 
leading professional firm, in Jerusalem or Tel Aviv- 

Write P.0JL 16301, Jerusalem. 


Southern African State requires 

1. Construction Engineers 

2. Architects 

to manHge and tamjement vmrinm projects. Apficantt most have experience 
and knowledge cf Engfeh. 

- - -TeL 03-225497, 03-224497. 
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.coin-operated video games 
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MEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater Tel Aviv — 
Jerusalem — Beersheba 
areas. 

Prices include delivery. 

+ Weekly Special 

StuiTed Cabbage IHalakl 
Regular price: IS 895 per iray 
Sale Price: IS 7S0 
* With lOki;. c-rdcr of boel 
Supervision of Uie Rabbinate — 
RebovoL 

Rabbi Spring and D. Silvrrsicin 
Phone or write: 

7 Rfihov Hagra, REH0V0T. 

TeL 054-76345 
JERUSALEM: Tel. 02-8B2844 
PETAH TIKVA: Tel. 03-9221138 
BEERSHEBA: Tel: 057-416538 • 
057 37072 
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Who is bluffing whom? 

THERE IS indeed something obscene about the United Na¬ 
tions, an organization ostensibly dedicated to peace and 
human dignity, offering its protection to the PLO, a terrorist 
outfit which has just claimed credit for the murderous bus ex¬ 
plosion in Jerusalem last week, in which five persons, in¬ 
cluding children, have already died. 

Premier Yitzhak Shamir was right to voice his condemna¬ 
tion of this strange act by the UN’s Secretary General, Perez 
de Cuellar. 

Bui does it follow that Israel is going to forcibly prevent the 
exodus of Yasser Arafat and 4,000 of his embattled supporters 
from Tripoli in ships flying the Greek flag? That would be an 
uci of Tolly which this country can hardly be expected to 
undertake. 

Whether the western powers will, as they have been re¬ 
quested to do, supply naval escort for the PLO convoy, is at 
the moment uncertain. But the western powers, and this in¬ 
cludes the U.S., have indicated their support for the idea of 
saTe conduct for the Fatah loyalists, forced into a corner of 
Lebanon by the Syrian-backed rebels. This is, in fact, viewed 
as part of the process of the evacuation of all foreign forces 
from Lebanon. 

It is not very likely that Israel will recklessly defy this collec¬ 
tive western judgment. Israel's refusal to guarantee Arafat's 
safe departure from Tripoli is therefore pretty meaningless. 

What, in any case, would have been the purpose of blocking 
the Fatah exodus? Would it have been to finish the loyalists 
oiT physically? Or to take them prisoner and incarcerate them 
at Ansar again? Or was it just to take care of Yasser Arafat 
himself — to kill him. or to capture him alive and then put him 
on trial for the crime of terrorism before an Israeli tribunal? 

The possibility of doing away with the PLO chairman has 
doubtless occurred to Israeli policy-makers on more than one 
occasion in the past. The opportunity of doing so must have 
presented itself time and again during the Lebanese war last 
year. If it had been considered worthwhile, all that Ariel 
Sharon, as defence minister, need have done was to issue the 
orders. Apparently it was not considered worthwhile. 

And for good reason, too. Yasser Arafat, alive in Israeli 
hands, would have proved merely a terrible embarrassment — 
and, if martyred into death, he would have turned into a 
greater symbol of Palestinian nationalism than he ever was 
during his lifetime. 

Despite the perfectly understandable desire to avenge the 
victims of the Jerusalem bus outrage, the argument for letting 
Arafat and his men go has not lost its cogency. The govern¬ 
ment. however, is finding it difficult to openly admit as much. 
Thus it is making threatening noises about taking action, 
maybe. It is simply an unedifying exercise iij domestic public 
relations. 


Traitors all! 


THE CABINET yesterday did not discuss the demand by 
Ariel Sharon, minister without portfolio, for the appointment 
of a judicial inquiry committee to investigate “the matter of 
the serious and intrusive interference in Israel's internal af¬ 
fairs by Ambassador Samuel Lewis." 

Mr. Sharon cannot seriously have believed that any such 
committee of inquiry would actually be set up. If the reported 
suggestion by the U.S. ambassador to the late deputy premier, 
Sim ha Ehrlich, about a year ago, that Mr. Sharon was an im¬ 
pediment to orderly Israel-American relations is a proper sub¬ 
ject for investigation, then surely so should be the recommen¬ 
dation of Yitzhak Rabin, when Israel ambassador to 
Washington some years ago, that the American electorate 
choose one presidential candidate over another as being more 
favourably disposed towards Israel. Perhaps, indeed, an in¬ 
vestigation should also be conducted into Mr. Sharon's own 
repeated charges that the U.S. defence secretary, Caspar 
Weinberger, is an obstacle in the way of improved ties bet¬ 
ween the two countries. 

In practical terms, of course, the idea of such a committee 
of inquiry is preposterous. Mr. Lewis cannot be interrogated 
b\ any Israeli judicial panel, and Mr. Ehrlich is dead. 

Plainly, a case study of American interference in Israel in¬ 
ternal affairs was not what Mr. Sharon was after in making his 
demand, and officially communicating it to Premier Shamir. 
His true purpose was to disabuse Israelis of the notion that 
Mr. Sharon's removal from office was effected by a cabinet 
decision, proposed by ex-premier Menachem Begin, adop¬ 
ting. at least in part, a recommendation made by the Kahan 
Commission, follow ing a thorough judicial inquiry into the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Sabra and Shatilla massacres. 

Thai cabinet action, Mr. Sharon would have the nation 
believe, was due to a nefarious plot by pro-Syrian and pro- 
PLO American officials who somehow orchestrated the 
Kahan Commission and then obtained the traitorous 
collaboration of “the late Simha Ehrlich of blessed memory" 
and other unnamed cabinet members whose actions recalled 
the Jewish collaborators, with the Nazis in the ghettos of 
Eastern Europe during World War II, and the Israeli Jews who 
traitorously passed on state secrets to the Soviets. 

They all ganged up on Ariel Sharon because it was he who 
represented Israeli patriotism in its pristine purity. 

Any comment is virtually superfluous — except to propose 
that, if an examination is warranted, it is into the warped mind 
of Ariel Sharon, the main author of the country’s Lebanese 
tragedy and an irrepressible defamer of the cabinet in which 
he still nominally retains a seat. Or perhaps into the mind of 
the cabinet that allows him to retain it. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


M O UR FINANCIALLY 
troubled universities may 
well be advised to look to 
(heir closed library stacks. 

In New Orleans, Louisiana, for 
example, an old book found in the 
library of St. Mary’s Dominican 
College could help give new life to 
the financially troubled school. 

Library director Elaine Mount 
•laid the 1497 copy of The 
Xuremherg Chronicle is probably 
worth at least S50.000 and perhaps 
several times that. 

"It's the equivalent of finding a 
Rembrandt painting no one knew 
existed." she said. 

The book is a history of the world 
Trom creation to what were contem¬ 
porary times for its unknown 
author*. History Professor William 


Israel and the Third Wave 



Crawford found it recently on the 
bottom shelf of the library's “old 
books" room. 

The volume, bound in crumbling 
brown vellum, contains about 2,000 
woodcuts by Pleydenwurff and 
Wolgemuth, members of the 
workshop of master artist Albrecht 
Durer. 

The illustrations of saints and 
more contemporary notables are 
sharp and clear, as is the gothic 
print 

The college, which said earlier 
this year that the current school 
year may be its last, is trying to raise 
56 million to keep going for at least 
five more years. 

Mount said the book will be sold 
to a museum or another school.. 


IN HIS book The Third Wave, Alvin 
Toller dealt with the "Third In¬ 
dustrial Revolution," which has 
started to occur in the industrialized 
world. It involves major changes in 
all aspects of human life and is 
characterized by the computeriza¬ 
tion, automation and robotization of 
industrial production, and by a ma¬ 
jor change in the occupational 
structure. 

Despite uf] its economic problems 

— some of them caused by objec¬ 
tive factors, but most by erroneous 
policy — Israel is one of the 
countries in which the “Third In¬ 
dustrial Revolution" has begun to 
occur, and in which it has good 
prospects of developing. This being 
the case, the policy-makers in Israel 
have a duty to prepare the country 
for it and, for reasons to be 
enumerated below, to encourage its 
full realization. 

What is called for is not planning 
that dictates and interferes, but a 
form of dirigisme — planning that 
sets goals and orders of priority and 
then goes on to guide and en¬ 
courage various factors in the 
economy, both private and public, 
domestic and foreign, to act in the 
desired direction. 

In the case of the “Third In¬ 
dustrial Revoluton," dirigisme also 
involves adjusting the system or 
education to comply with new 
needs, supporting R & D, in addi¬ 
tion to the provision of infrastruc¬ 
ture, economic incentives and even 
some major government-initiated 
projects, which can act as primers 
for development. 

Including Israel within the 
framework of Tofiers's “Third 
Wave" is not presumptuous. It is no 
secret that scientific and 
technological breakthroughs have 

Q. What's happening in Israel's 
ports? 

A. We are fixing the dockers' 
salaries. 

/ thought you were halting Israel's 
exports. 

That's the way we do the salary¬ 
fixing. 

But whole cratefuls of good 
agricultural produce are being burnt 

— produce that the farmers worked 
hard to cultivate. 

That's regrettable, but we have to 
fix the pay, don’t we? 

Your argument is hard to follow. 
After all. the government has agreed 
to increase the dockers' wages. 

True: there is however a condi¬ 
tion, that work gangs be reduced in 
size — which would mean dismis¬ 
sals. The dockers won't accept that. 

Over 500 employees are going to be 
dismissed in Ala textiles, and there's 
no strike there. 

What would be the point? They 
can’t do the damage the dockers 
can. 

But die dockers are free to retain 
their jobs if they give up their demand 
for a pay rise. Ala workers have no pay 
rise and are being dismissed all the 
same. Is that fair? 

Fairness has nothing to do with it, 
we are talking about wage bargain¬ 
ing. 

Agricultural workers get less pay 

READERS 1 LETTERS 

WIZO AND 
YOUTH ALIYA 

To the Editor if The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — 1 refer to the astounding 
omission of any reference to the 
role played by Wizo in the work of 
Youth Aliya, both past and present, 
in the interview with Youth Aliya 
chairman Uri Gordon (November 
27). For the record and for the sake 
of historical accuracy, allow me to 
point out the following facts: 

1. Anyone who has read Recha 
Freier’s book, “Let the Children 
Come,” will be aware that Rebecca 
SiefT, one of the founders and the 
first president of Wizo, was very 
much involved in the work carried 
out by Youth Aliya and was in fact 
instrumental in 1938 in obtaining 
the first 1,000 certificates for young 
members of Hehalutz in Germany 
to enter England, by intervening on 
their behalf with the British 
authorities. 

2. Since the inception of Youth 
Aliya, tens of thousands of Youth 
Aliya pupils were educated at Wizo 
agricultural boarding schools in 
Nahalal, Hadassira, Afula, Nahlat 
Yehuda, the Petach Tikva School of 
Gardening and the Vocational 
School in Rehovot. 

3. Wizo’s largest Federation, 
Canadian Hadassah-Wizo, annually 
contributes SI.5 million to the 
educational work of Youth Aliya. 

RAYAJAGLOM 
President, World Wizo 

Tel Aviv. 

PENF1UENDS 

MARGIT SCHUSTER (20). of 
Ismaninger Strasse 36a, D-8050 
Freising, Germany, would like to 
correspond with Israeli soldiers up 
to the age of 30. 
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occurred in Israel that are among 
the most advanced and daring in the 
world. True, these breakthroughs 
have not swept through all of Israeli 
industry: they have left many 
spheres of the economy untouched, 
while large segments within the 
various establishments still fail to 
grasp their full significance. Yet, 
Israel may be counted among the 14 
states that produce some 90 per 
cent of all the new technological 
and scientific output in the world. 
In fact, in proportion to its popula¬ 
tion Israel has a larger number of 
scientists-and a higher technological 
and scientific output than many of 
the other 13 states in this category. 

Some of this output is reflected in 
existing Israeli industry in advanced 
production processes and in the 
manufacture of highly 
sophisticated, innovative products: 
while the rest is sold abroad as 
software or remains unutilized. The 
potential for making productive use 
of locally developed technological 
and scientific know-how is un¬ 
limited, and it is here that some 
government thought, encourage¬ 
ment and incentives are required. 

My wish to see Israel play a major 
role in the “Third Wave” is not 
motivated by an infatuation with 
sophisticated industry and futuristic 
dreams. I see this as a necessary ele¬ 
ment m the fulfilment of economic, 
political and ideological goals. 

FULL ECONOMIC independence 
is a main goal, which will lead to the 
realization of all other economic 
goals. These goals, in my view are as 
follows.: 


By GAD YA’ACOBJ 


• A balanced, high rate of 
economic growth and development, 
evenly distributed throughout the 
country: 

• Reducing the size of Israel’s 
trade deficit to dimensions that can 
be covered by capital imports 
without recourse to economic aid: 

• The creation of new jobs in 
productive industries and the 
avoidance of unemployment, 
whether temporary' and structural 
or general: 

• 'Keeping the rate of inflation un¬ 
der control: 

• Raising the overall standards of 
living and education; 

• Closing economic, social and 
cultural gaps. 

The dynamic development of 
sophisticated, high-technology, 
know-how-intensive industries 
throughout the country, but con¬ 
centrated especially in those regions 
that are underdeveloped or in a 
state of stagnation, will serve the at¬ 
tainment of most of these goals. 

Israel is a poor country in terms 
of natural' resources. Its labour 
force is small and relatively expen¬ 
sive. On the other hand, a large part 
of its population is either highly skil¬ 
led and educated, or with an easily 
realizable potential. 

Brains, resourcefulness, motiva¬ 
tion and skill are where Israel’s 
relative economic advantage lies, 
and these attributes are best utilized 
in the development of sophisticated 
industries. The mere movement into 
what is called post-industrial 
society, with ail its opportunities, 
possibilities and challenges will not 


only encourage people to make an 
effort and increase productivity but. 
I believe, will also generally create a 
positive spirit and change 
behavioural patterns that have 
impeded more rapid development. 

Concentrating on the develop¬ 
ment of sophisticated industry will 
help Israel dose its balancc-of-tradc 
gap, since it will be able to produce 
goods with a high-exporting and 
import-substitution potential. It will 
encourage capital imports and local 
investment, and will involve rapid 
economic growth. According to 
realistic forecasts, the development 
of such industry could create, by 
1995, some 250,000 new jobs — over 
one-quarter of them for university 
graduates and highly qualified 
technicians. 

ONE OF the chief means of at¬ 
tracting massive immigration of 
highly educated and qualified Jews, 
most of whom here neither suffered 
from any form of persecution nor 
lack economic opportunity where 
they live, and to prevent further 
yerida and a brain-drain, is to offer 
challenging and promising profes¬ 
sional and economic prospects 
within the framework of an up-to- 
date and sophisticated industrial 
sector. 

From its very beginning, Labour 
Zionism not only called for the con¬ 
centration of the Jewish people in 
the Land of Israel to renew its 
sovereign national life, but also ad¬ 
vocated the development of a cer¬ 
tain kind oT society: a society based 
on the return to the land, on pride in 
labour, on economic equality and 


Questionable practice 


than dockers, yet they produce die 
crops. All the stevedores have to do is 
carry those crops from truck to ship’s 
hold. Instead they cause them to be 
burnt. Is that reasonable? 

Fair, reasonable — this is not a 
seminar on social ethics. 

Well what is it then? 

I told you, it is a wage-fixing 
procedure. 

There must be a more sensible way 
cf fixing wages than by destroying 
Israel's exports. 

The doctors got their wage rise by 
destroying Israel’s patients, what’s 
the difference? 

The difference is that medical ser¬ 
vices were available against payment 
for those who needed them. 

Available? With all those hunger- 
striking doctors passing out for lack 
of nourishment? Don't give me that 
stuff. 

. Why shouldn't the government's 
Economic Planning Authority fix 
wages? 

It wouldn't be democratic. 


To the Editor 'cf The Jerusalem Post 
-Sir, — With all due respect to the 
scholarship of Professor Alex 
Carmel, “Mission Impossible," 
(November 18) is not only possible, 
but it is happening right here under 
our very noses. 

We do not question Professor 
Carmel’s knowledge when it comes 
to the subject of our country's 
history. However, we wonder at any 
philosophy which lauds the good 
work that is done by missionaries at 
the expense of the Jewish soul. 

Does Professor Carmel believe 
that the means justifies the ends, 
and that the Jews are empowered to 
give Jewish land to a Christian mis¬ 
sion only because that mission has 
given 10 million dollars to Jewish- 
Israeli causes. We refer to the case 
of Beth-Sh&lom-Midnight Call 
Ministries International 
Professor Carmel admits there 
are no reliable figures showing the 
numbers of Jewish converts to 
Christianity, but in his estimation, 
they do not exceed 1000. Why there 
are no reliable figures is obvio 
There is a social'stigma attached to 
converting, and* this is why the 


By DAVID KRIV1NE 


What is democratic? 

Negotiation. 

What happens if the negotiating par¬ 
ties don't agree? 

In that case, the issue is settled by 
force. Whoever can do the most 
destroying wins. 

Would it not be better to have a 
third party arbitrate the dispute? 

Not on your life. The unions 
would never agree. 

Why not? 

It isn't democratic. 

Does society benefit from this costly 
method of wage fixing? 

What’s this, another seminar? We 
are not talking about society and its 
' benefits, we’re talking about wages. 

Finance Minister Cohen-Orgad has 
' stated that living standards must drop 
hy 10 per cent. How will that happen? 

Easy. Public sector wages will 
stay put, private sector wages will 
drop by 29 per cent. 

Why should that be? 

Firms in the private sector can go 
bankrupt. The public sector prints 


its own cash. 

But nearly all the country's ex¬ 
porting branches — industry, 
agriculture, tourism — are in die 
private sector. 

Too bad. 

Suppose the private sector decides to 
strike anyway, at the risk of 
bankrupting its employer. 

It wouldn’t work. A.factory stops 
producing, so ihe owners are ruined 
and the stafT are unemployed. So 
what? 

But the unions are supposed to look 
af*er job security. 

When diamond sales dropped to 
less than half, who bothered about 
the diamond workers’job security? 
They were on the street. 

Building workers are being shed 
at this moment, and nobody says a 
word. No, you can't get away from 
it: what counts is the power to 
destroy. 

How is it that the public-sector 
workers have so much power to 
destroy? 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITY IN ISRAEL 


Jewish convert, or Hebrew Chris¬ 
tian as they are also known here, are 
loath to publicize the fact among 
their Jewish friends. 

In spite of this, we da have some 
statistics. For example, Ludwig 
Schneider, a Hebrew Christian jour¬ 
nalist who lives and works in 
Jerusalem, offers 2000 Hebrew- 
Christian believers in Israel. 

Our organization is devoted to in¬ 
vestigating, uncovering, identifying 
and reporting on missionary activity 
in Israel (among other aspects of 
our work). Therefore, we believe we 
can offer some expertise on a sub¬ 
ject which has occupied us for over 
30 year; to support our claims of a 
major mission operation now taking 
place in Israel. 

Proselytizing is big business. We 
are not dealing with isolated cases, a 
few insignificant groups, or even 
one major mission. We are dealing 
with an array. And this army has un¬ 
limited funds at its disposal. 

Missionary activity in Israel is 
neither a figment of our imagina¬ 


tion, nor are we overestimating its 
severity. Every day, this office 
receives telephone calls, letters, 
personal calls from irate mid angry 
Jews from every stratum of Israeli 
life and society. 

This office has completed the first 
sections of a major study/report on 
Christian and Hebrew Christian 




cooperation, on the shunning,- 
parasitic occupations. In the b 'r 
years, the idealized form r 
economic activity were ^ricult * *1 I 
and manual labour. jflk** 

Today, agriculture in Israel ,>* 
developed to such an extent that' 
openings for further develops * jTr 
and expansion are limited, whS* '{« ^ 
attraction of manual labour, 
to many pioneers had beer 
novelty, has worn off. On the ot 
hand, productive, skilled br 
labour is both attractive ; 
rewarding, and it is only the , 
sophisticated branches of indu 
that can offer large numbers of j 
that fulfil these specifications. 

Finally, there is the questior 
Israel's international role. I belj 
that after we have explored all \] 
of imaginative and creative 
dust rial possibilities, and after 
have found working solutions to 
many problems that are boun< 
arise. Israel will be in a unique p 
tion to act as a model and guid 
many other developing countries 
it has been doing in the sphere 
agriculture and cooperatives for 
last few decades. In a sense, 
may view Israel as a sort of “p 
plant state" — to borrow a t 
from former president P 
Ephraim Katzir. 

Anyone familiar with some of 
magnificent technological 
scientific developments in Israc 
the last decades knows that this 
is no fantasy but a reality thi 
already unfolding before our ■ 

— a reality which needs, howe 
a good deal of support and 
couragement. from a governn 
with a vision and a course. w : 
can bring it to fruition. 

The writer it a Labour Party MK 
*pokeuuan an economic affairs. 


Because they are all monopc^t*- f; 
Look around you. If the electr.^ *' 
workers strike, the whole count* * t 
blacked out. If the teachers stril .* j m \ . 
million kids get no education. If, u * “ 
National Insurance Institute st¬ 
ifle poor get no pensions — not' 
the poor in Kfar Ata, all the pc 
the country. 

Can’t the poor strike? 

That’s a joke, file poor hav 
trade union. 

Why not? 

Because they haven’t the p< 
to destroy. Suppose all the pa 
the country went on strike, 
wouldn't damage anybody's 
terests. save their own. 

But the poor need relief more 
anybody else. 

More seminars on social just 

/ think that the Economic Plat 
Authority should plan wages, oi 
basis of resources available, econ 
priorities and human need. St 
should he declared illegal. 

Strikes illegal? Are you ol 
your mind? .That’s fasc, 

Organized labour has the rig! 
strike, and that is that. 

You mean the workers who hav 
power to destroy have the rigf 
strike, don't you? The less privu'. . 
categories almost never do. .. UiLSSti. 

I said organized labour, didn' 

The writer is a member of Dr**-- L I , 
Jerusalem Post editorial staff. 1 CI £ 11 ^ { 


Missionary activity in Israel, 
hope that it will raise gre 
awareness as to the enormity a 
problem, a problem which af: 
not only our future, but 
children's future, and the futui 
Jewish souls not yet born. . 

SYLVIA VICKI 
YadL'a 
Anti-missionary Depart. 
Jerusalem. 
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SS THE PRESIDENT'S 
^ VOLUNTEER OTATION 
1984—5744 

will be awarded by the President of the State of Israel, 
Mr. Chaim Herzog, to individuals or groups making 
oustanding contributions in volunteer services, in fields 
such as: 






pal 


FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 
IMMIGRANT ABSORPTION 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


HEALTH 

DEFENCE AND SECURITY 
QUALITY OF LIFE AND 
ENVIRONMENT 




iv- - 


The Presidential Citation will also be awarded for 

“VOLUNTEERING AS A WAY OF LIFE" and 
"YOUTH VOLUNTEERS 5744". 

Anyone wishing to recommend candidates for these citations 
.should request questionnaires and further details at: 

The Centre for Volunteer Services 
99'Hahashmona’lm Street 
- Tel Avfv 67011: Tel. 03-257049 
Recommendations must be submitted by January 15, 1984. 


The fourth annual Forsake Me Not. ****' v**. 

. Fund — to maintain arid improve ser- The4thAnnual 
■ vtaesror the aged. Budgetary cuts and 
Ihe-difficult economic situation have 
placed these services in dire jeopardy 
. Please, contribute. - 

Accepting offiofes: 7' . Fwd 

£“"LT* n : , A“ teb !? h Sl - : H * ir ‘ = 16 Nordau Si.'. Hudar ' 
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